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CONGRESSIONAL leaders were 
conceding the collapse of the latest 
drive to impose drastic legislative re- 
strictions on the rights of American 
workers as this issue went to press. 
But organized labor must continue to 
be on guard, for it is obvious that 
labor-haters in Congress are still 
nursing their wrath and only waiting 
for what they consider an appropriate 
time to renew their onslaughts against 
the trade union movement. Despite 
the widespread hullabaloo about de- 
fense strikes, official figures of OPM 
showed that there were only ten scat- 
tered, insignificant strikes, involving 
only 6,900 workers, on November 1. 
There were at that time some 5,000,- 
000 wage-earners working industri- 
ously on defense production. 


MANY INTERESTING and im- 
portant statements were made at the 
conference in New York of the In- 
ternational Labor Organiegation. 
American labor hopes that the state- 
ment of Sir Frederick Leggett, Brit- 
ish government delegate, will receive 
the attention it deserves. Sir Fred- 
erick said Britain’s experience clearly 
proves that the way to obtain in- 
creased production is not by lengthen- 
ing hours but by shortening them. 
Hours that are too long have cur- 
tailed production in Britain’s arma- 
ment industries, he revealed. 


“IT IS A FAVORITE argument of 
those who want to forbid strikes to 
compare workers in plants having 
defense contracts with soldiers,” says 
one Alfred Baker Lewis in a letter to 
PM, New York newspaper, “and to 
argue that soldiers cannot and should 
not be allowed to strike, and there- 
fore defense workers should not be 
permitted to strike. But that argu- 
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ment overlooks completely the fact 
that neither the higher officers in the 
Army nor anyone else make a profit 
from the soldiers’ services, while the 
owners of industry do make profits 
from the labor of their employes— 
and usually very substantial profits.” 
We think Mr. Lewis has punctured 
this argument very effectively. 


THE UNITED Typothetae of Amer- 
ica, one of the oldest trade associa- 
tions in the United States, broke away 
from its lifelong policy of aloofness 
from active cooperation with organ- 
ized labor in the printing trades dur- 
ing its convention in Chicago the 
week of October 27. For the first 
time representatives of printing trades 
unions were invited to take full part, 
and in a forthright speech John B. 
Haggerty, chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the International Allied 
Printing Trades Association, urged 
that all employers in the industry co- 
operate wholeheartedly with the print- 
ing trades labor organizations. 


HIGHER WAGES haven't stopped 
the skyrocketing of profits, an ex- 
amination of the first batch of third- 
quarter profit reports reveals. Of 
twenty-six companies reported, twen- 
ty-two earned bigger profits in the 
third quarter of 1941 than in the same 
period of 1940. Many of these first 
twenty-six companies are deriving 
benefits from defense orders, but it 
appears that many making consum- 
ers’ goods are doing right nicely, too. 
Profits for these firms during the 
third quarter of 1941 ran 20 per cent 
above the comparable period of 1940. 
There is every indication that when 
all the reports are in, it will be found 
that the average profit jump will still 
be no lower than 20 per cent. 
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t Shine for Peace 


The only peace in which the world 
can put any confidence for at least 100 
years to come is the kind of peace that 
can be enforced by the peace-loving 
nations of the 
world. It will not 
be sufficient just to 
love peace if these 
nations are to sup- 
port the cause of 
peace effectively. It 
is imperatively nec- 
essary to have not 
oniy the will to 
peace but the 
power to enforce it. A worthy, right- 
eous peace is the fruit of effort. You 
don’t get peace and you don’t retain 
peace just by being peaceable. 

In such a world as that of today 
seapower for America is more essential 
than ever before in our history. We 
are on the way to achieve that power. 

We shall soon have a fleet that will 
make us the greatest maritime power 
the world has ever known, and we 
have the materials, the skills and the 
capacity to maintain that leadership 
indefinitely. 

But this will be achieved only if the 
American people learn, in these crucial 
years, how needful for their own se- 
curity and welfare is seapower, and 
if they determine—out of a love for 
peace, not for war—to maintain that 
seapower in the years that lie ahead. 

From its very beginning the Amer- 
ican Navy has fought for the freedom 
of the seas. It is fighting for that vital 
principle now. And the officers and 
men who are making this gallant fight 
to uphold this principle in the far 
reaches of the North Atlantic and else- 
where have the unquestioned and loyal 
support of a substantially unanimous 
American public. Frank Knox. 
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HE SIXTY-FIRST annual con- 

vention of the American Federation 
of Labor opened in the Senator Audi- 
torium at Seattle on October 6 and, 
after acting on a huge number of sub- 
jects of vital importance to all the 
workers of the United States, ad- 
journed on October 16. 

During the course of the conven- 
tion—one of the most successful in the 
Federation’s long history—the delegates 
representing 4,569,000 American wage- 
earners in scores of occupations did 
the following : 


> Renewed the pledge of wholehearted 
support of the national defense pro- 
gram made at last year’s convention. 


> Voted approval of President Roose- 
velt’s vigorous anti-Hitler policies 
and blasted the Nazis’ barbarism. 


> Endorsed all possible aid to Great 

Britain, Russia and other countries 
fighting Hitlerism and urged exten- 
sion of similar assistance to China. 


> Heard President William Green de- 

clare “there are no isolationists in 
the American Federation of Labor” 
and “we are American citizens first 
and we place that above and ‘beyond 
every other consideration.” 


> Urged the appointment to respon- 
sible U. S. defense positions of “the 
trained men in the labor movement.” 


> Instructed the Federation’s officers to 
appoint a committee to study the 
problems of postwar reconstruction. 


> Declared American labor must have 
its representative at the peace con- 
ference table at the end of the war. 


>Hailed the growth in Federation 
membership and urged a continua- 
tion of vigorous organizing activities. 


> Denounced attempts by reactionary 
members of Congress to shackle labor 
by the enactment of anti-strike and 
other repressive legislation. 


> Reduced the membership of the 
Executive Council from seventeen to 
fifteen by decreasing the number of 
vice-presidents to thirteen. 


> Lowered the per capita tax on mem- 
bers of international unions to one 
and one-half cents per month, with 
one cent to be paid on members in 
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excess of 300,000, and chopped the 
per capita on members of federal 
unions to thirty-five and one-half 
cents. 


> Lashed C. I. O. attempts to raid 
A. F. of L. unions, again pointed out 
that the C. I. O. is responsible for 
the division in labor’s ranks and re- 
affirmed the A. F. of L.’s earnest 
desire for a reunited labor movement. 


> Called for speedy provision of soundly 
built, sanitary dwellings for defense 
workers and insisted that the perma- 
nent program of low-rent housing 
and slum clearance must not be al- 
lowed to lapse during the emergency. 


>Heard speeches by Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins, Governor 
Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota, Sec- 
retary Walter Schevenels of the In- 
ternational Federation of Trade 
Unions and many other notables. 


> Listened to George W. Thomson and 
Edward Hough, fraternal delegates 
from Great Britain, relate that British 
labor is on its toes and determined to 
win the war against dictatorship. 


> Suspended the Brewery Workers for 
their failure to abide by jurisdictional 
rulings requiring drivers in that or- 
ganization to be turned over to the 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. 


> Urged consultation of government 
officials with union representatives 
for the purpose of minimizing hard- 
ship caused by priority orders. 


> Assailed racketeers and directed all 
central bodies to oust immediately 
any delegate who has been convicted 
of serious wrongdoing. 


> Excoriated Thurman W. Arnold for 
continuing his anti-labor activities de- 
spite a Supreme Court decision ad- 
verse to his so-called “crusade.” 


> Instructed the Executive Council to 
continue its efforts to revitalize the 
Pan-American Federation of Labor. 


> Proclaimed vigorous opposition to 
proposals to freeze wages, citing in- 
dustrial records to show that labor 
is entitled to increased compensation. 


> Proposed amendments to the Social 
Security Act which would extend 


protection to millions of persons who 
are not now covered by the law. 


> Approved establishment of publicity 
bureaus in conjunction with central 
labor unions in the larger cities. 


> Went on record in support of the 
nation’s railroad labor unions in their 
efforts to obtain wage increases. 


> Reelected President Green, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer George Meany and 
thirteen vice-presidents and designat- 
ed Toronto for the next convention. 


OF DEPARTMENT CONVENTIONS 


BUILDING TRADES 


> Pledged the building trades to con- 
tinue to give the government full 
cooperation in carrying out the de- 
fense construction program. 


> Heard addresses by William Green, 
George Meany, Sidney Hillman, As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor Dan W. 
Tracy and a number of others. 


> Asked President Roosevelt to take 
steps to prevent excessive unemploy- 
ment in private construction as a re- 
sult of priorities on materials. 


METAL TRADES 


> Renewed its pledge to “produce the 
guns, tanks, ships and planes neces- 
sary to protect our democracy.” 


> Voiced approval of the nation’s for- 
eign policy, including aid to Russia, 
but warned Communists are still a 
menace despite the turn in the war. 


> Condemned federal officials who 
work against A. F. of L. unions while 
displaying “a definite purpose” to 
render assistance to the C. I. O. 


LABEL TRADES 


> Raised the per capita tax to two- 
thirds of one cent per member~ per 
month to make possible an expansion 
of the departmental activities. 


> Heard William Green hail the de- 
partment for its “splendid work” for 
the benefit of all American workers. 


> Expressed apprehension that priori- 
ties would deal devastating blows to 
many of the department’s affiliates. 
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Delegates Renew Detense Pledges, 
Back F.D.R’s Firm Policy on Nazis 


patriotic statement in his keynote address that “we 

are American citizens first and we place that above 
and beyond every other consideration,” the sixty-first an- 
nual convention of the American Federation of Labor sol- 
emnly renewed its pledge to extend all cooperation possible 
toward swift execution of the nation’s program of total de- 
fense and at the same time proclaimed its enthusiastic sup- 
port of President Roosevelt’s 
uncompromising foreign policies. 

By unanimous vote the conven- 
tion adopted resolutions (1) en- 
dorsing “all possible” aid to Great 
Britain, Russia, China and all 
other countries resisting aggres- 
sion, (2) excoriating the “bar- 
barism” of Nazi Germany, (3) 
promising “fullest support” of the 
defense program and (4) setting 
forth recognition by the American 
Federation of Labor that “the 
United States cannot afford to 
have Germany win this war under 
any circumstances.” 

The convention unanimously 
urged our government to take 
“whatever action” might be 
deemed necessary “to make sure 
that American aid reaches its in- 
tended destinations.” 

On the subject of aid to Soviet 
Russia the convention took time 
to make clear that there had been 
no change at all in the A. F. of L. 
attitude toward Communism but 
that the Federation felt it was 
entirely proper and realistic for 
the United States to help the 
“brutally attacked” Russian peo- 
ple to defend themselves against the invading Nazi hordes. 

In his keynote address President Green said the workers 
of the United States, as represented by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, understood more clearly than ever before 
the issues at stake in the European war. 

“For that reason we are going to rise to new heights,” 
he declared, “and we are going to advise the President of 
the United States that we will give all we have in support 
of his program, that we will stand by him and behind him 
and all around him. 

“And we will tell him further that, if it is necessary to 
take more decisive action in order to maintain. freedom of 
the seas and to protect democracy throughout the world, 
we will stand by him and follow to the bitter end.” 
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T AKING ITS CUE from President William Green’s 


In keynote speech President Green said 
Federation harbors no isolationists 


At this point every delegate in the auditorium rose, ap- 
plauding. There was considerable cheering. President Green 
obviously had expressed the sentiments of the convention, 
And there was no dissent when a few minutes later the 
Federation’s chief announced : 

“There are no isolationists in the American Federation 
of Labor.” 

In a message to the convention President Roosevelt said 
he knew the delegates needed no 
reminder of “‘what is at stake for 
the free workers of America :in 
the present emergency.” 

“The threat of Hitlerism is di- 
rected not only at labor, even 
though labor is among the very 
first that will suffer therefrom,” 
the President wrote. “It is aimed 
at all of us—every man, woman 
and child—who believes in free- 
dom. It menaces everything that 
we cherish as Americans and free 
men... 

“Yours is a great responsibility. 
Workers in bondage throughout 
the world look to you as pro- 
ducers of the weapons of freedom 
to release them from slavery. I 
know you will not fail them.” 

British labor and the courage- 
ous workers of other nations 
fighting Hitlerism were praised 
by the convention for their “he- 
roic struggle” and the work of 
the American Labor Committee 
to Aid British Labor, which is 
headed by Vice-President Mat- 
thew Woll, was warmly endorsed. 

The convention unanimously 
adopted a committee report ded- 
icating the American Federation of Labor “without reser- 
vation” to the cause of human freedom. Said the report: 

“Our free institutions must be preserved; human slavery 
must be abolished. Less than a century ago our Great 
Emancipator said that a nation half-free and half-slave 
cannot endure. Today we know that a world half-free and 
half-slave cannot endure. 

“The war situation which confronts us today is not of 
our choosing. But we cannot escape it. We are ready—are 
determined, in fact, to render the service and to make the 
sacrifices which may be required of us in this gigantic 
struggle. We are faced with the challenge of preserving a 
scale of economic, social and spiritual values, while we ac- 
tively participate in the tremendous (Continued on Page 15) 
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MOD i VRE ade? 


HE AMERICAN Federation of Labor 

is a thoroughly democratic organization. 
And because the Federation is loyal to the 
ways of democracy the annual convention— 
attended by men and women directly repre- 
sentative of the wage-earners belonging to 
the various affiliated unions—naturally oc- 
cupies a position of supremacy. But it 
wouldn’t be very practical to keep some 600 
delegates in perpetual convention. Still, 
the work of the American Federation of 
Labor must be done every month in the 
year. The constitution of the Federation 
therefore provides that there shall be an 
Executive Council to handle the affairs of 
the Federation between conventions. 

The pictures are of the Executive Council 
for 1942—able, brainy, patriotic men dedi- 
cated to labor’s cause. All were elected by 
the recent sixty-first annual convention. 
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Governor Arthur B. Langlie of Washington proved to be a sympathetic listener 
as President Green described the A. F. of L.'s cooperation in defense program 


Spencer Miller, Jr., of Workers Education Bureau 
looked, listened, greeted ald friends, made a speech 


DISTINCTLY SERIOUS atmosphere always pervai 

the annual conventions of the American Federation 
Labor. And with good reason. For upon the 600-odd delegat 
from all corners of the nation rests the heavy responsibility 
acting with wisdom upon numerous matters directly related 
the lives of millions of Americans—all those who must ti 
for their daily bread. But while American Federation of Lab 
conventions always have had an unmistakable air of seriousnes 
few if any in this generation have been marked by the sa 
degree of solemnity as characterized the sixty-first annual ¢ 
vention, held at Seattle last month. Although the Unit 
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President William L. Hutcheson and Secretary Frank Duffy of the Brotherhood 
of Carpenters were at the helm of that union's large and active delegation 


Ubiquitous Bert Swain, Arrangements Committee chairman, paused to exchange a Problems of Negro wage-earners concerned A. Philip Randolph (right 
few words with Secretary Emeritus Frank Morrison, a pioneer of U. S. unionism and Milton P. Webster, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters’ delegaid 
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Quite a few women delegates were on hand, among them Helen Munson (left) of 
Oyster Workers, Local 20116, and Eliza Prine of Cannery Workers, Local 20228 


One of the representatives of the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers was picturesquely attired Luigi Antonini 


Dnapshite 


‘S pervaites was not yet officially at war, Nazi submarines were 
deration @ady torpedoing American ships and our Navy was sending 
ld delegat§ boats to the bottom at every opportunity. What chap- 
onsibility @ would next unfold? Delegates wondered—and many pre- 
y related ed, in lobby conversation, that the 1942 convention would 
) ‘must "i our cowntry formally at war with Adolf Hitler’s Germany. 
mn. Of La international situation, the economic changes at home 
Seriousneught by the national defense program, the prospect of exten- 
y the sam priority unemployment, the continued division in labor’s 
annual cof; all these sobering elements and many others contributed iii ame 
the gravity of the historic congress of labor at Seattle. Oe. Boe ee 

Octogenarian W. D. Mahon, chief of Street Railway Employes, was in attendance 
and didn't miss a thing. Man at the left is Henry Nelson of the same union 
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keen interest in all convention happenings was shown by President An important building trades topic was being discussed by Joseph J. Delaney 
x Zaritsky {right) and Herman Finkelstein of the United Hatters (left) and Frank Fitzgerald of the Engineers when this picture was snapped 
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IRM OPPOSITION to proposals 
to freeze wages was expressed by 
the annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

“Wage rates fix the income of wage- 
earners, determine the standards of liv- 
ing for their families and condition 
their ability to share in social and eco- 
nomic progress,” the convention de- 
clared. 

“Our unions, through collective bar- 
gaining, fix standards above those 
minima established by administrative 
procedure and endeavor to secure for 
workers compensation based upon 
their contributions to production. 

-“Industrial records show that labor 
is entitled to larger compensation ; pro- 
duction per man-hour increased 43 per 
cent between 1929 and 1941, while la- 
bor costs per unit of product declined 
6.5 per cent. 

“Wages constituted a relatively 
small part of production costs and 
therefore do not automatically force 
price rises as some maintain. 


WAGE FREEZING 1S OPPOSED 


“While we realize that the present 
danger of inflation makes it necessary 
for unions together with all other 
groups to cooperate to curb inflationary 
tendencies, we cannot be deluded into 
believing that wages should be frozen. 
Stabilization and maintenance of the 
status quo are not necessarily the same 
thing. 

“As the Executive Council report 
points out, wage policies should not 
be confused with any proposal for 
price control or price freezing. 

“Wages are incomes paid to persons 
as compensation for work. Prices are 
the market valuation of commodities. 

“As the American Federation of 
Labor had written into the Clayton 
Anti-Trust Act and later in the basic 
principles of the I. L. O., the labor of 
a human being is not a commodity or 
an article of commerce. 

“Payment for work must be deter- 
mined between the individual render- 
ing the work and the employer, or be- 
tween their representatives. This pro- 


cedure is inseparable from human free- 
dom and dignity. ... 

“Any form of price control will in- 
directly affect wages when union rep- 
resentatives negotiate for labor’s share 
of the returns of the employing com- 
panies. 

“Direct fixing of wages would con- 
stitute income control which, when 
applied to employes, will involve fixing 
of profits. 

“On the other hand, price control 
will indirectly affect profits as well as 
wages. 

“What labor wants from price con- 
trol is an economic stability that will 
enable industries to operate and all 
individuals and public agencies to be 
able to plan to expend their incomes 
to the best advantage of all concerned. 
Without stability there can be no se- 
curity of income, investments or other 
property. 

“The price control bill of the ad- 
ministration wisely does not propose 
to fix wages... .” 


Smaller Council, Lower Per Capita Voted 


CHANGE in the number of vice- 

presidents and a reduction in the 
per capita tax paid by affiliated unions 
were overwhelmingly approved by the 
1941 convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

The amendments voted by the dele- 
gates were as follows: 

(1) Section 1 of Article V was re- 
written so as to reduce the membership 
of the Executive Council from a presi- 
dent, a secretary-treasurer and fifteen 
vice-presidents to a president, a secre- 
tary-treasurer and thirteen vice-presi- 
dents. 

(2) Section 1 of Article X was re- 
vised to require national and interna- 
tional unions affiliated with the Fed- 
eration to pay per capita tax of one and 
one-half cents per member per month 
upon a membership of 300,000 or less 
and per capita tax of one cent per 
member per month upon membership 
in excess of 300,000. At the same time 
the tax on members of local trade 
unions and federal labor unions was 
reduced to thirty-five and one-half 
cents. The tax on members of na- 
tional and international unions has 
been two cents, with the directly affili- 
ated loca! ‘rade and federal labor 


unions paying thirty-six cents. 
In reducing the number of vice- 
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presidents to thirteen the convention 
followed the suggestion of the Execu- 
tive Council, which in its report 
pointed out that since the number of 
vice-presidents was increased by the 
1934 convention from eight to fifteen 
“we have learned through experience 


Daniel J. Tobin was an advocate 
of reduction in per capita tax 








that it has been more difficult to secure 
a quorum.” The reduction in per 
capita tax voted by the convention was 
also in line with a recommendation of 
the Executive Council. 

Last August a special committee 
consisting of Vice-Presidents G. M. 
Bugniazet and George M. Harrison 
and Secretary-Treasurer George 
Meany, which had been appointed pur- 
suant to instructions of the 1940 con- 
vention to make a survey of A. F. of L. 
finances, submitted its report to the 
Council. This report proposed a low- 
ering of per capita tax. 

Among the speakers on this motion 
were President William Green, Mr. 
Tobin and Mr. Meany. As a mem- 
ber of the special committee which 
made the investigation Mr. Meany ex- 
plained that the group found the Fed- 
eration’s revenues had increased s0 
greatly that it had more money than 
was needed in order to carry on its 
activities effectively. 

He said the committee felt the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor was not 4 
financial institution and that “there 
was no particular purpose in building 
up a large reserve fund.” Mr. Meany’s 
report to the convention showed that 
the Federation had a balance on hand 
of $1,007,149 last August 31. 
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ORGANIZING RECORD WALLED 


HE SEATTLE convention con- 

gratulated the officers of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor on the 
“splendid” organizing progress made 
by the A. F. of L. this year and called 
for a continuation of the energetic or- 
ganizing activities which have brought 
Federation membership to its highest 
point in history. 

The total paid membership of the 
affiliated national and international 
unions and the directly chartered trade 
and federal labor unions as of August 
31 was 4,569,056. 

The convention adopted a recom- 
mendation that the Federation’s or- 
ganizing staff as well as the organizers 
employed by the affiliated unions place 
increasing emphasis on the story of 
“the thousands of families throughout 
America whose standard of life has 
been raised and whose hopes and am- 
hitions are being realized because of 
the splendid work of the American 
Federation of Labor.” 

“The story should be told again and 


again how the American Federation 
of Labor has brought to the present 
generations a better life and of the 
feeling of security that has come to the 
homes of American workers because 
of the American Federation of Labor,” 
the convention urged. 

Gratification was expressed that the 
Executive Council’s report recited hun- 
dreds of agreements with employers 
which had been secured by new unions 
since the 1940 convention. Some of 
these agreements, it was pointed out, 
brought wage increases, vacations with 
pay and other gains “long dreamed of 
but never before realized.” 

The delegates by unanimous vote 
recommended that organizers “carry 
on additional campaigns of education 
among unions to make more universal 
the system of vacations with pay.” 

The establishment of a Marine 
Trades Department was proposed in 
two resolutions which said such a de- 
partment would make it possible for 
the marine unions of the A. F. of L. 


to take much more effective action in 
their efforts to improve the economic 
conditions of their members. 

The convention approved the pur- 
pose of both resolutions and referred 
them to the presidents of the interna- 
tional unions involved, with the request 
that these officers hold conferences on 
the subject and be prepared to report 
their views to the Winter meeting of 
the Executive Council. 

The convention likewise approved 
“the intent and purpose” of resolutions 
petitioning for the establishment of an 
International Union of Office Work- 
ers, but took no action beyond re- 
ferring the resolutions to the Executive 
Council for “consideration and investi- 
gation.” 

A recommendation of the Executive 
Council for the expansion of the publi- 
city and informational facilities of the 
A. F. of L. by the establishment of 
publicity bureaus in the larger cities 
in conjunction with central labor un- 
ions was unanimously approved. 


Central Bodies Ordered to Oust Kvildoers 


paren hatgpee must be purged 
from union ranks, the American 
Federation of Labor convention of 
1941 decreed by unanimous vote. To 
that end all central bodies were di- 
rected to refuse a seat to any delegate 
who has been convicted of any wrong- 
doing reflecting dishonor on the labor 
movement. 

The convention adopted a report of 
the Resolutions Committee reading in 
part as follows: 

“Although the American Federation 
of Labor has no authority to discipline 
officers of internationai unions, or 
locals affiliated with internationals, or 
the membership affiliated with such 
locals, it has nevertheless called upon 
the national and international organi- 
zations to take prompt and decisive 
action . . . to rid themselves of crimi- 
nals, racketeers, dishonest persons and 
violators of law. 

“A number of international unions 
which have in the past year held con- 
ventions have revised and amended 
their constitutions so as to vest specific 
power in the general officers and 
hoards to prefer charges, to conduct 
trials, to take over local unions and 
appoint receivers for them, and to 
make mandatory upon local unions 
their duty to expel any officer or 
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member who has been found guilty 
of crime or serious wrongdoing which 
tends to bring dishonor on the union. 

“The American Federation of Labor 
again calls upon all national and inter- 
national unions to re-examine their 
constitutions, laws and rules, and at the 
earliest opportunity amend the same, 
where amendments are necessary, so 
that prompt and diligent action may be 
taken against locals, officers and mem- 
bers who are guilty of offenses against 
public laws and the laws of the na- 
tional or international union. 

“Labor has always sought to main- 
tain a clean house. With the surge and 
influx of new members since the end 
of the depression, the problem of pre- 
venting the entrance and activities of 
the racketeer and the criminal has 
become of utmost importance. Mil- 
lions of men and women who belong to 
trade unions will not tolerate the 
racketeer, the gangster and the crimi- 
nal in their midst. They will eliminate 
him and have eliminated him. 

“No one more than the labor move- 
ment itself understands the value of 
public confidence. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor appreciates the neces- 
sity for national and international 
unions and their affiliates to maintain 
that confidence by elimination of the 


racketeer and the criminal from their 
ranks. Therefore, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor once again calls upon 
its affiliates to take prompt action 
whenever racketeering, wrongdoing or 
other crime is engaged in by any of its 
officers or members which tends to 
bring dishonor on the trade union 
movement. 

“Insofar as the American Federation 
of Labor is concerned with respect to 
those directly affiliated organizations 
over which there has been delegated 
to it the power to discipline officers 
and members of such unions and to dis- 
cipline such unions, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has acted with 
promptness and decisiveness. Members 
have been ordered expelled, officers 
removed and charters revoked when, 
after trial, an offender has been found 
guilty. 

“In order to further the program of 
wiping out racketeering and crime 
wherever it may exist, the American 
Federation of Labor directs all central 
bodies to refuse the seating of any dele- 
gate from a union who has been con- 
victed of serious wrongdoing which re- 
flects dishonor on the trade union 
movement; and such delegate, if con- 
victed after being seated, shall be un- 
seated by such central labor body.” 
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Vice-President Matthew Woll was Resolutions Committee head. 
Committee's lengthy report embraced a multitude of subjects 


3 
James Maloney of the Glass Bottle Blowers, one of the real 
oldtimers, served as secretary of the Adjustment Committee 


George Masterton, president of Plumbers and Steamfitters, 
read the recommendations of the Building Trades Committee 
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Thomas A. Murray, genial president of 
No. | Building Trades Council in U. S. 


Leo E. George of Postoffice Clerks, 
outstanding civil service delegate 


Glad to see each other again were Edward J. Volz, Photo-Engravers’' chief and secretary of 
Law Committee, and Thomas J. Lyons, who presided over Committee on State Organization 


? 





James C. Quinn of New York Central Trades and Labor Council! 
read the report of the Committee on Local and Federated Bodies) 


7 
| 
} 
Yorkshireman Edward Hough, fraternal 
delegate from Trades Union Congress 


Luis Morones, who brought greetings 
of the Mexican Federation of Labor 





Frank X. Martel of Detroit ripped into C.I.O. for signing a 
retary of 


"sweetheart" contract with anti-labor Currier Lumber Company 
anizations 


Back in harness for the first time in several years was Arthur O. Wharton (left), ex-prexy 
of Machinists Union. With him is N. P. Alifas, also a member of the Machinists’ delegation 


Herbert Gaston, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, praised 
A. F. of L. response to appeal for purchase of defense bonds | 








Convention committees met either at the 
Olympic Hote! or at the convention hall. 
Above: The Committee on Labels in session 





Above: Teamster George Mitchell (left), born in 
London, chatted with Fraternal Delegate Thomson 


Left: H. C. Simpson, Canadian laborite, received 
President Green's felicitations upon his address. 
Right: Notes were compared by G. K. Strausser of 
lowa (left) and W. R. Probey of Washington, D.C. 


Time for sightseeing purposes was rather scanty, 
but most delegates managed to inspect the points 
of interest, among which Mt. Rainier was first. 
Seattle's locks also were given the once-over 





Reporters pounded out thousands of words, 
Direct wires to distant newspaper offices 
were brought right into press room (above) 








of words, 
er offices 
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LABOR PEACE URGED AGAIN 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT told 

the sixty-first annual convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
that “the establishment of peace be- 
tween labor organizations would be a 
patriotic step forward of incalculable 
value in the creation of true national 
unity.” 

“In this hour when civilization itself 
is in the balance,” said the Chief Ex- 
ecutive’s message, “organizational ri- 
valries and jurisdictional conflicts 
should be discarded. Only by united 
action can we turn back the Nazi 
threat.” 

William Green, president of the Fed- 
eration, expressing “deep regret’ at 
the continued division within the ranks 
of labor, pointed out that the respon- 
sibility rests with the dual movement. 

“Committees of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor have appealed to them 
to sit around the conference table, 
diagnose the whole situation and en- 
deavor to find a remedy,” President 
Green related. “Our appeals have been 
met with refusal and scorn. We have 
not appealed because we were weak. 
We appealed because we were strong. 
It is because we want to restore soli- 
darity and unity within the ranks of 
labor that we have appealed to them. 

“We are ready and willing now to 
meet at any time with a committee 
from the dual, rebel, rival movement 
for the purpose of making a complete 
analysis of the whole situation and for 
the purpose of bringing about reaffili- 
ation with the American Federation of 
Labor of those who left us. The rooms 
they left when they marched out of 
the House of Labor are still: there, 
waiting for them to return. 

“They will be given the hand of wel- 
come and we will honestly and sin- 
cerely, free from any feeling of bitter- 
ness, endeavor to compose differences 
and unite labor.” 

The convention subsequently adopted 
a report of the Resolutions Committee 
coupling a reaffirmation of the desire 
of the A. F. of L. for a united labor 
movement with a denunciation of 
C. I. O. efforts to raid established 
A. F. of L. unions. 

The committee’s report, as approved 
by the convention, follows in part: 

“Tt is inescapable that when the 
present crisis has been passed this 
division in the ranks of labor will even 
more acutely disturb and dislocate the 
relationship between management and 
labor. 
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“Because we must take the postwar 
period into consideration, it is encour- 
aging to find that the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor are con- 
tinuing their policy of an open door 
and their effort to reestablish a unifica- 
tion of the American trade union move- 
ment. 

“It is only necessary to remind the 
convention of the public statements 
made by the master spirit of the 
C. I. O. to indicate the outstanding 
reason why unity has not been previ- 
ously established. 

“Because of the constant efforts 
made by the C. I. O. to raid our unions 
and their membership, and to set up 
dual international unions to those 
within the fold of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, it is essential that 
our trade union movement protect it- 
self against the efforts to destroy it; 
efforts which, unfortunately, in many 
instances have received the encour- 
agement and assistance of individuals 


holding public office. As to the ques- 
tion of maintaining what we have and 
of increasing our membership, the 
helpful influence of our international 
unions affects the membership locally 
as well as nationaliy. 

“There is but one way to meet these 
tactics, and that is for the American 
Federation of Labor itself and its affi- 
liated international unions to give their 
collective support to every local union 
in the small communities as well as 
those in the industrial centers, so that 
this present effort to supplant the 
American trade union movement and 
establish this alleged ‘new order’ can 
be overcome. 

“While your committee calls upon 
the affiliated international unions to 
merge their forces for self-defense be- 
cause of the attacks made upon us, 
your committee nevertheless urges the 
officers of the American Federation of 
Labor to continue their efforts to re- 
establish unity in the family of labor.” 


Arnold Anti-Labor Drive Scored 


Anti-labor writing, speechmaking 
and lobbying on the part of Thurman 
W. Arnold, head of the Anti-Trust 
Division of the Department of Justice, 
were denounced by the Seattle conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Arnold was accused of exploiting his 
public office “as a means of imposing 
his own malicious, dangerous and 
unscientific concepts of labor upon our 
national economy.” 

The convention unanimously adopted 
a strongly phrased Resolutions Com- 
mittee report which said that, despite 
the Supreme Court decision in the 
Hutcheson case directing Arnold to 
stop perverting and misapplying the 
anti-trust laws, he has not slackened 
his vicious activities against American 
labor. 

Although the Hutcheson decision 
convinced qualified observers that 
Arnold’s program had been “shat- 
tered,” the head of the Anti-Trust 
Division was accused of persisting in 
his harassment of labor organizations 
“with further unwarranted indict- 
ments” and of encouraging others to 
badger unions in similar fashion. 

“Shorn of the cloak of being a fair 
public prosecutor, whose sole duty it 
is to enforce the laws as Congress 
wrote them and the courts interpreted 
them, Arnold has without hesitation 


and without compunction readily taken 
on the more congenial garb of an anti- 
labor lobbyist and publicist who has— 
quite wittingly, we charge—become the 
most articulate and effective spokes- 
man now representing the reactionary, 
anti-labor forces in this country,” the 
report declared. 

Arnold was charged with inspiring 
and probably drafting two anti-labor 
bills introduced by Representatives 
Walter of Pennsylvania and Monroney 
of Oklahoma. These measures were 
described as “legislative monstrosi- 
ties” designed to return labor to “the 
dictatorial era of government by in- 
junction.” 

The convention approved the com- 
mittee’s recommendation that the At- 
torney-General be requested to deter- 
mine whether it is true that the 
Anti-Trust Division, under Arnold. 
“has accorded unequal treatment to 
labor officials accused under the anti- 
trust statutes in requiring them to be 
fingerprinted and provide bail, while 
in no case was an employer so 
treated.” 

If Arnold has been guilty on this 
score or if he has been guilty of ac- 
cepting money from private sources 
for articles written by him based on 
material obtained while in the service 
of the government. the convention 
asked that he be dismissed at once. 
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Cooperation With Workers 
of Latin America Endorsed 


HE AMERICAN Federation of 

Labor, in convention assembled at 
Seattle last month, solemnly pledged 
itself to work in cooperation with the 
trade unionists of the other nations of 
the Western Hemisphere to promote 
the welfare of all the people of the 
Americas. 

The Executive Council was com- 
mended for its efforts during 1941 to 
“revitalize” the Pan-American Federa- 
tion of Labor and was directed to 
continue those efforts. Further, the 
convention gave its approval to a com- 
mittee recommendation that labor offi- 
cials from each of the countries of the 
Hemisphere be asked to meet infor- 
mally to consider the basis for a more 
formal conference of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Federation. 

Gratification was expressed at the 
“keen interest” shown by President 
Manuel Avila Camacho of Mexico in 
plans to get the Pan-American Fed- 
eration functioning on all cylinders. 
The Mexican leader pledged his “sym- 
pathetic support” to Vice-President 
Matthew Woll of the A. F. of L. 
when Mr. Woll visited Mexico re- 
cently, the convention was informed. 

The Executive Council’s report on 
this subject was approved by the con- 
vention. Asserting that “organized 
labor of North America necessarily 
will have to give much more than it 
can hope to receive” from the move- 
ments of Central and South America, 
the report pointed out that full co- 
operation among the movements of the 
Hemisphere has been rendered im- 
perative by “the rise of an unscrupu- 
lous competitor of democracy who has 
courted and would, if he could, domi- 
nate all Latin America.” 

The convention also voted to con- 
tinue its affiliation with the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions, 
praised the work of the International 
Labor Organization and heard ad- 
dresses by Walter Schevenels, general 
secretary of the I. F. T. U.; Edward 
J. Phelan, acting director of the I. L. 
O.; Luis N. Morones of the Mexican 
Federation of Labor and James Wil- 
son, I. L. O. liaison officer. 

In his address Mr. Schevenels, who 
flew by Clipper from Lisbon to New 
York and then from New York to 
the Pacific Northwest in order to ap- 
pear before the convention, said: 
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“Too often we hear that the war 
going on in Europe today is another 
imperialistic war like so many we have 
fought in the past. Let me say that 
this war is not a war such as happened 
before. 

“The workers and responsible lead- 
ers of labor on the Continent recog- 
nized from the first day what a menace 
to our very existence the rule of Hitler 
over Germany and his ambitions for 
world domination represented.” 

Mr. Schevenels said Hitler must not 
only be defeated but he must be de- 
feated quickly “lest we be annihilated.” 

“T know it is difficult to believe all 
the stories you hear about the cruelty 
and the ruthlessness of the Hitler re- 


gime,” he said. “I was in those coun- 
tries not long ago. I know what is 
going on in those countries. Let me 
tell you Hitler today, even before he 
has won the war, has started to annihi- 
late systematically various peoples in 
Europe.” 

Mr. Phelan, who worked in close 
contact with Samuel Gompers in 1919 
when the constitution of the I. L. O. 
was being drafted, told the convention: 

“At this moment the vital issue for 
the democracies is defense and the 
winning of the war. To that consider- 
ation all others are secondary. But 
the democracies mean that the war 
shall be won for a purpose—for the 
purpose of securing a world free from 
fear in which they can turn to their 
true task of securing for their peoples 
a happier life and one which will be 
richer both materially and spiritually.” 

The convention expressed the hope 
that at the end of the war Great 
Britain would take the necessary steps 
to implement the Balfour Declaration of 
1917, which pledged establishment of 
a Jewish homeland in Palestine. 


I. F. T, U. Secretary Walter Schevenels (right) flew in from Europe 
to make a speech and meet old friends like Robert J. Watt again 
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movement which changes the very life 
from which came some of the ideals 
we seek to preserve. Above all, the 
recognition of the sanctity of each in- 
dividual human being must ever be 
preserved as our basic premise.” 

Responding to the addresses of the 
fraternal delegates from Great Britain 
and Canada, President Green said: 

“Our eyes turn across the seas fre- 
quently and our hearts beat in sym- 
pathy with our fellow workers in Great 
Britain and Canada and Australia and 
in the invaded countries of Europe. I 
know we cannot fully appraise the suf- 
fering they are meeting, the sacrifices 
they are making. 

“We regard the attack which is be- 
ing made by the dictators in Europe 
upon free democratic nations as a chal- 
lenge to world civilization. Regarding 
it in that light we in America are de- 
termined to meet that challenge along 
with those who are so bravely fight- 
ing to preserve liberty and freedom 
throughout the world. We are de- 
termined that the light of civilization 
shall not go out. 

“We do not know here in America 
just what the future has in store for 
us. We cannot foresee where we may 
be led or what steps we may be com- 
pelled to take, but we are determined— 
and I know I can speak for the 5,000,- 
000 members of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor—that come what may, 
whatever we may be called upon to 
do, where fate ultimately leads us, 
that we shall stand immovable in de- 
fense of liberty, freedom, democracy 
and the freedom of the seas. 

“It is our will, our determination to 
contribute our service, our skill, our 
training in support of Great Britain 
and her allies. Here in our factories, 
our mills, our mines, on the transpor- 
tation lines of the nation, our workers 
will give of their skill, their genius, 
their training, their heart and their soul 
in order to help Great Britain and her 
allies, and it is for that especial reason 
that we appeal to our workers, to those 
whom we have the honor to represent, 
to give and serve as they have never 
given and served before. 

“If they become conscious of the 
seriousness--of the situation, and .the 
vital issues at stake, as we are con- 
scious of it all, there will be no inter- 
ruption in industry during this period 
of tragedy. 

“But if it is necessary for us to do 
more than serve in the mill, mines and 
factories, if the call shall come, if the 
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New York painters worked a day to aid British labor and at convention 
their gift was handed to Matthew Woll by their chief, L. P. Lindelof 


issue must be determined by our giv- 
ing service that we have given hereto- 
fore, and can give again, then I know I 
can truthfully say that we will meet 
that issue united and courageously.” 

The convention adopted a Resolu- 
tions Committee recommendation call- 
ing for the appointment of “trained 
men in the trade union movement” to 
federal agencies connected with de- 
fense. This report said in part: 

“Let us be frank and definite on this 
question. There are none in the nation 
who better understand the practical 
problems of production, the ways and 
means by which it can be carried on 
most efficiently, than the trained repre- 
sentatives of our trade union move- 
ment. In addition, they have had prac- 
tical experience in dealing with human 
nature as it is found among their own 
membership, and as it exists among 
employers. They are the most highly 
skilled group in the nation in finding 
the ways and means, the common 
ground upon which practical coopera- 
tion can be established and maintained 
between labor and management. 

“Tt is the conviction of your com- 
mittee that had these trained men from 
the ranks of labor been placed in re- 
sponsible positions in the federal agen- 
cies, charged with providing for na- 
tional defense, that this program would 
have been materially advanced. La- 
bor’s experience in the last year has 
indicated in numerous instances that 
some of those directing federal agen- 


cies, while influenced by the most 
high-minded and patriotic motives, 
were handicapped in their laudable 
efforts because of insufficient experi- 
ence in the practical problems of pro- 
duction, and in the human relation- 
ship which must exist between man- 
agement and labor if the highest vol- 
ume of production is to be secured. 

“The American Federation of Labor 
has declared its intention to contribute 
in every way possible to national de- 
fense and has followed this declara- 
tion by active evidence of its full 
patriotic service. But the nation is en- 
titled to know in this critical hour that 
labor’s fullest contribution cannot be 
given until the trained men in the 
trade union movement, those in whom 
our members and employers have con- 
fidence, are appointed to responsible 
positions in connection with national 
defense as a result of nomination and 
recommendation by the Federation.” 

The convention adopted a resolution 
providing that President Roosevelt be 
informed the American Federation of 
Labor feels that labor must be repre- 
sented at the conference table at the 
end of the present war because “labor 
has played the most important part in 
this world struggle and has more at 
stake than any other branch of so- 
ciety.” The resolution further pro- 
vided that the Executive Council se- 
lect a representative to sit for labor 
at the peace conference and present 
his name to Mr. Roosevelt. 
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WHAT GUEST SPEAKERS 1 





HAROLD E. STASSEN 


Governor of Minnesota 
* 


> One great future issue before 
American labor overshadows all 
the others. That is to play a part 
when the day of peace, which we 
pray is not too far distant, ar- 
rives. 

When that day arrives we 
hope for the establishment of a 
system of justice between nations, 
based upon a charter of rights, 
with armed force as a police 
power and not as a ruthless ag- 
gressor’s club. 

The American Federation of 
Labor is peculiarly well fitted for 
leadership in this vital matter. 
Outstanding has been your clear- 
cut stand for the building of our 
defenses and your continued sup- 
port, regardless of partisanship, 
of the established foreign policy 
of the national government and 
President of the United States. 
And large has been your contribu- 
tion in the service of American 
labor. 

You have never had a narrow, 
provincial view. You have al- 
ways recognized the brotherhood 
of man. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor is not imperialistic. 
Quite the contrary. That is why 
I sincerely believe that when the 
next peace conference is held 
William Green should be one 
of these seated at the peace table. 











FRANCES PERKINS 
Secretary of Labor 


> A great change has taken place 
in the status of trade unionism in 
America in recent years. Trade 
unionism today is no longer a 
fighting principle, barely toler- 
ated. It has become an American 
institution. 

Never before has labor in any 
nation in the world enjoyed the 
status and the blessings which 
American labor has. American 
trade unionism today, in becom- 
ing an established American in- 
stitution, has implicitly accepted 
certain definite sociai responsi- 
bilities and its policies in the fu- 
ture must be predicated not only 
upon the welfare of its own mem- 
bers but upon the welfare of all 
the people. 

The history of your organiza- 
tion shows that it has consistently 
endorsed legislation and pro- 
moted social movements which 
are for the welfare of all the peo- 
ple and were altruistic in their 
aims. 

The labor movement has taken 
the position that its social duties 
and obligations lie to the unor- 
ganized as well as to the organ- 
ized, and that because it is 
strong and informed it can take 
the lead in securing improve- 
ments that are of genuine benefit 
to everyone in American society. 
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GEORGE W. THOMSON 
British Fraternal Delegate 


> The labor movement of Great 
Britain is stronger than it has 
ever been because we have been 
tempered and disciplined in war 
and peace, not arbitrarily but by 
free consent, and so it remains 
and so it will remain. 

What would it profit to achieve 
military victory if we should lose 
our liberties in the achievement? 
We cannot afford, by emotional 
appeals to patriotism, to have 
standards of living reduced. In 
some cases, even in wartime, they 
must be enhanced, not only for 
the sake of the workers them- 
selves but in the national inter- 
est as well. 

The war has to be won on the 
home front as well as on the field 
of battle. 

So far as the trade union move- 
ment is concerned we had to 
yield up cherished practices; but 
we received the authentic promise 
of postwar restoration. We have 
gains as well as deprivations, and 
possibly a new way of life and a 
new industrial psychology will 
emerge from our present trials. 
At least that is the temper of the 
people of Great Britain today, 
workers and others. 

As trade unionists we must see 
to it that this temper of today is 
made the practice of tomorrow. 














HAUGEN 





INGVALD HAUGEN 


Norwegian Seamen’s Leader 
. 


> The bitter struggle now being 
waged in Europe is not a struggle 
for new lands but a struggle of 
men and women who are still 
free, still brave and still deter- 
mined to stand against the brutal 
forces of dictatorship. Unless 
those who are fighting to pre- 
serve freedom and liberty win 
the battle, the bells will toll the 
death-knell of free trade unions 
throughout the continent of 
Europe. 

The people of Norway, rich 
and poor alike, have joined as 
one man in this struggle. The 
representatives of the free trade 
unions of Norway are the lead- 
ers in this siruggle. 

Less than two per cent of the 
people of Norway have followed 
the traitor Quisling. The other 
98 per cent have learned at a 
terrible cost that freedom is 
worth fighting for and giving 
their lives for. 

Norway has 600 ships and 
more than 20,000 members of the 
union which I represent. partici- 
pating daily in the Battle of the 
Atlantic and over 1,000 ships 
and 35,000 members sailing the 
seas. Every single sailor and sea- 
man of that great fleet is sworn 
to carry on until the last of the 
pirates are swept from the seas. 
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JOSEPH A. PADWAY 
General Counsel, A. F. of L. 


> The new National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has reverted to the 
policy of the old Board—that is, 
exercising arbitrary discretion 
and refusing to grant craft work- 
ers the right to select their craft 
union as their bargaining agent. 
It is the right of each craft un- 
ion to determine for itself whether 
it will join up with other craft 
unions in a single unit. Often a 
well-organized craft unit may be 
jeopardized, or entirely defeated, 
in a vote because an unorganized 
craft unit is lumped with it by the 
Board for the purpose of voting. 
The Board defends its position 
by saying that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has requested the 
lumping of crafts into one unit. 
That has happened in a few in- 
stances, but that was because all 
the crafts involved wanted to be 
lumped. Where there was objec- 
tion by any craft to being lumped, 
the American Federation of La- 
bor has conceded that the objec- 
tor had the right to have its own 
group voted as a separate unit. 
Craft workers will not permit 
the Labor Board to substitute its 
own unlawful notions and choose 
bargaining agents for them. I 
can conceive of no greater disas- 
ter in any policy of the Labor 
Relations Board than this one. 





ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER 
Chairman, Social Security Board 


> If there is a wave of the future 
that wave is social security ; and 
it is a wave that will carry us into 
safe harbors, not engulf us in a 
sea of human misery and abase- 
ment. Instead of destroying de- 
mocracy it will strengthen it and 
make it a living reality for all our 
citizens. 

Our social security system is a 
dynamic, not a static, thing; and 
in recognition of that fact Con- 
gress has given to the Social Se- 
curity Board the responsibility of 
making continuous studies of its 
actual workings. 

From time to time in the future 
the results of these studies will 
find their way into legislation 
just as they did in 1939. That 
method and that principle—that 
social security should grow from 
experience—should, I think, be 
one stable and permanent guid- 
ing philosophy behind any social 
security program. It must_ be 
founded upon the bedrock of 
sound finance and skilled profes- 
sional administration. It must 
grow—not haphazardly as new 
prophets emerge with new pana- 
ceas. It must grow out of its own 
well-studied experience. No sys- 
tem which is not itself stable and 
proven can ever bring dependable 
security to the American family. 
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Our Movement 


HE RECENT meeting of our voluntary 

national labor organization, free from 
any outside control or governmental regula- 
tion, was a most convincing demonstration 
that democracy still prevails within the 
United States. When representatives of five 
million persons can meet together and make 
plans and policies for promoting their eco- 
nomic, social and political welfare in the 
twelve months to come, that organization has 
the capacity and the opportunity either to 
make progress or to bring about changes that 
will enable it to make progress. 

What gives virility to the labor movement 
is the desire in the souls of men for justice 
and for a chance to live in accord with the 
aspirations that spur them onward. In our 
complicated civilization men and women, as 
individuals, find themselves helpless. But if 
they link hands and act and move with a 
common will they can command attention 
and consideration. 

So those who work for wages join together 
in unions that they may achieve the right to 
respect and consideration in all human rela- 
tions. Thus our economic union rests upon 
that principle which lies at the foundation of 
democracy—the right of every human being 
to independence in living and to the develop- 
ment of his God-given powers. 

Our sixty-first convention was not only an 
occasion for planning for the interests of 
American labor, but it provided an oppor- 
tunity for conferences between delegates from 
all parts of this country and Canada and for 
exchange of experiences with labor repre- 
sentatives of other democratic countries. 

We realize that the welfare of workers de- 
pends upon the maintenance of democratic 
institutions and that only when such institu- 
tions prevail throughout the world can we 
have real security and the freest oppor- 
tunity for human progress. The Seattle con- 
vention in most positive terms committed 
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itself to the defense of democracy throughout 
the world and to the maintenance of freedom 
within our own boundaries and wherever 
American influence extends. 

We realize the difficulties and the limita- 
tions that hamper our fullest service. Never- 
theless we pledge ourselves to this cause 
without reservation. The greatest bulwark 
which this country has against unfreedom at 
home or abroad is its free labor movement. 


Control Inflation 
WHILE RISING prices and increased 


incomes temporarily give a false sense of 
prosperity, serious inflation leads inevitably 
to depression and heavy indebtedness. 

During the First World War inflation stole 
away the benefits of wage increases, heavily 
discounted returns from insurance and other 
investments and gave fictitious value to prop- 
erties. Too late we applied price control 
methods. Wartime inflation ended in busi- 
ness collapse, unemployment, bank failures 
and a farm debacle that shook the founda- 
tions of our economic structure. 

Inflation again looms ominously. When 
the present war in Europe broke out, a sudden 
wave of speculative buying swept through 
commodity markets. The average price of 
twenty-eight basic commodities quickly 
jumped 20 per cent. There followed a period 
of calm; prices leveled off. Thus, by the end 
of August, 1940, the wholesale price index of 
the Department of Labor was only two per 
cent above August, 1939. 

Under the pressure of British buying and 
the impetus of our own defense program sharp 
price rises began in 1941. Limited produc- 
tion capacities, inability to get imports and 
buying for inventories caused a real shortage 
which, with speculative markets, has resulted 
in an upward price curve paralleling 1914- 
1916. 

Price rises have been rapid and general 
during the present year, and the all-com- 
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modity index of the Department of Labor is 
22 per cent above prewar figures. 

Costs of living are already 7.5 per cent 
above prewar, 5.6 per cent above last year 
and—unless controlled—will rise at least 
another 10 per cent. As living costs rise, in- 
come is reduced to the same degree. Volun- 
tary control is not enough. This rise in liv- 
ing costs indicates a trend which our previous 
experience demonstrated to be disastrous. 

There must be control with power to en- 
force. That power must be made to apply to 
prices of all commodities. There should be 
the necessary safeguards together with a limit 
on the duration of price control. 

Wages, like all other forms of income, are 
not prices but compensation for free human 
labor. Although price control procedure has 
been set up by law in every country concerned 
in the war, only Germany was authorized to 
control wages at the time this was written. 

In a free country compensation for human 
services must continue to be based on con- 
tracts between those concerned—in the case 
of wages, by means of a contract determined 
by collective bargaining. But unless we have 
effective price control the very basis of col- 
lective bargaining and business stability will 
be disrupted by inflation. 

Unless we have effective price control, de- 
fense will cost us billions more in debts than 
should be put upon the future and will force 
us into intolerable depression. 


Defense and Insecurity 


A§ WE MOVE farther into defense de- 
velopment we find that virtually every 
trend involves some degree of insecurity. 
Inflation threatens us with lower standards 
of living now and depression later. Defense 
production threatens bankruptcy for small 
business and unemployment for workers in 
plants that cannot be converted to defense 
activities. The habits and institutions of peace 
are giving way to a war economy. Higher 
incomes cannot be spent for consumer goods 
because of scarcities and fear of inflation. As 
we look into the future we know we must re- 
turn through these processes in inverse order, 
and that no one can ‘count upon income or 
investment with certainty. 
Wage-earners and all others who belong to 
the low-income groups feel that the only pro- 
vision to which they can look with anything 
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like confidence is insurance guaranteed by 
the federal government. Fortunately we have 
established the principle of federal social in- 
surance. Upon this foundation we can build. 

Contributory federal old-age insurance al- . 
ready provides for a large bloc of our citi- 
zenry. This can be readily broadened to 
cover all groups with public old-age benefit 
provisions. We need also to make cumula- 
tive rights interrupted by military service. 

To provide against unemployment our 
remedies must be much more drastic. The 
needs of the national government are the 
major source of dislocations, creating new 
jobs while forcing others to be suspended. 
The job-finding agency, the United States 
Employment Service, must necessarily cover 
all the sources of workers and all the jobs. 
Federalization is necessary for effective oper- 
ation of the Employment Service and offers 
a solution for administration complications 
growing out of dual state-federal control. 

The Defense Administration is relying 
upon unemployment compensation to take 
care of workers unemployed because of the 
dislocations due to defense policies and con- 
tracts. The causes and conditions of unem- 
ployment may be identical throughout the 
country, but the relief for workers varies ac- 
cording to the fifty-one formulas in effect. The 
result has been unequal and inadequate pro- 
tection after varying waiting periods and for 
varying durations. 

For disability, whether permanent or tem- 
porary—and this is a major cause of distress 
and want—no provision at all exists except for 
those on relief. It is high time that the in- 
surance method be applied to this widespread 
source of insecurity, so that joint contribu- 
tions may provide both compensation for loss 
of income and cash payments for medical and 


_hospital services for the beneficiaries and 


their families. 

Not only would joint payments into a fed- 
eral fund for paying all these benefits be a 
provident measure, underwriting a large 
measure of security for millions, but the con- 
tributions from income would serve as a brake 
on inflation. 

Congress should take early actionso that 
such a social security system may be built up 
while there is yet time. 


Ween 
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Speakers Laud Defense Aid 


of Building Trades Unions 


N A THREE-DAY convention that 
sparkled, the Building and Con- 

struction Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor resolved 
to give the government every ounce of 
cooperation for the successful comple- 
tion of the defense construction 
program. 

Speakers representing federal de- 
fense agencies bestowed high praise on 
the officers and members of the build- 
ing trades unions, whose aggregate 
membership is 1,500,000, for their ex- 
cellent record to date and urged them 
on to even greater accomplishments in 
the future. 

President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor, ad- 
dressing the convention on its closing 
day, condemned C. I. O. attempts to 
chisel into the building trades field. 
Mr. Green recalled that the slogan of 
the dual movement when it was formed 
had been “organize the unorganized.” 
He asked how this policy could be 
squared with the raiding of strong and 
long-established unions such as the 
A. F. of L. building trades organi- 
zations. 

Praising the patriotic record of the 
Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment and its affiliated unions in 
the defense program, Mr. Green said 
organized labor would willingly discip- 
line itself and avoid strikes that re- 
tarded defense production but would 
fight with all its power against pro- 
posals to abolish the right to strike by 
legislation. Such schemes, if enacted, 
would spell involuntary servitude, he 
declared. 

“When local strikes occur, and they 
will occur occasionally, we must take 
into account the state of mind of those 
who participate in those strikes,” Mr. 
Green said. “We ought to place our- 
selves in their position. We must try 
to understand them. 

“Many times our workers are moved 
by conflicting emotions, smarting un- 
der a sense of injustice and a deep 
desire to elevate their standard of life 
toward a higher level. Added to that 
is the fact that they read the daily 
press and they understand that many 
of these corporations now engaged in 
defense production are making tremen- 
dously large profits. 

“What we need to do is to endeavor 
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to understand them, to use persuasion, 
to appeal to their patriotism. In that 
way we can make greater progress 
than we can by denouncing men who 
may stop work temporarily for the 
purpose of redressing grievances.” 

Mr. Green told the convention that 
the building trades “will face the post- 
war period before any other group.” 

“You have built the cantonments 
and the factories and you are building 
them,” he said, “but your work will 
be completed before the production 
workers will have completed produc- 
tion for national defense and for the 
service of those who are fighting to 
preserve democracy abroad. 

“The American Federation of Labor 
has called upon the President to ap- 
point a committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of labor, of industry and of 
the public to make a survey and as- 
certain what industries may be con- 
verted into use immediately follow- 
ing the end of the crisis. 

“Thus far the President has not 


responded to our request. We hope 
however, that very soon a favorable 
response will be made. Time is pag. 
ing swiftly and the end will com 
What will we do if we are faced wit, 
millions of unemployed? Surely y 
ought to make preparations for thy 
period.” 

George Meany, secretary-treasure 
of the American Federation of Labor 
addressing the convention on its se. 
ond day, said the record of the Buily. 
ing and Construction Trades Depart. 
ment in helping the government 
achieve adequate national defense ‘jj 
second to that of no other organin. 
tion in America.” 

“That record has been made whil 
this department was preserving every 
right, every privilege and every gain 
that the building trades have made 
since the department was established,” 
he declared. “Despite what we read 
in the public press, despite the conm- 
ments of those who are opposed to us 
and who have been opposed to us 
basically and fundamentally since this 
movement was established, I say to you 
that the record made is a record that 
it is hardly possible for humans to 
improve upon. But if it is possible 
I am sure that this department, rep- 
resented as it is by men of experience 
and integrity, will improve that 
record.” 

Mr. Meany said the reason why the 
Building and Construction Trades De- 


Building Trades convention speakers included George Meany (lejt), 
Dan W. Tracy (center) and Gerard Reilly, newest member of NLRB 
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partment has been “giving its best” 
was clear. 

“We have certain privileges under 
our type of government,” he explained. 
“We want to retain those privileges. 
And I think we used good, old- 
fashioned common sense in estimating 
whether or not it is possible to retain 
those privileges in a world dominated 
by people of the Hitler type who are 
trying to overrun Europe today.” 

‘Mr. Meany served notice that unless 
the government, in cooperation with 
labor, arrived at a comprehensive plan 
to cope with the problem of unemploy- 
ment after national defense activity 
ceases, “we are going to have a de- 
pression that will make the depression 
of the early Thirties look like a pink 
tea.” 

“There must be an agency that has 
no other job but to prepare for the 
day when the national defense effort 
stops and we are called upon to meet 
the problem of return to civilian life 
and civilian economics,” he said. 
“After all, the workers of this nation 
will still have the problem of feeding 
and housing their families after na- 
tional defense.” 

Mr. Meany mercilessly ripped into 
the enemies of labor, accusing them of 
carrying on an insidious campaign of 
slander. 

“This campaign is on and it is going 
to be intensified in the days to come, 
a campaign somewhat similar to that 
which we faced in the Twenties, the 
so-called ‘American Plan’ campaign,” 
he asserted. “This campaign has one 
single and definite purpose. : 

“That is to take from the working 
men of America the rights for which 
they have fought for many years—the 
fight to combine with other workmen 
and make this one simple stateinent, 
that we as trade unionists, who pay 
dues into a trade union, will not and 
shall not work with workmen who re- 
fuse to bear their share of the re- 
sponsibility and pay their dues to 
support the trade union movement that 
has built up the conditions in the trade 
or calling.” 

Mr. Meany said he was “just as 
confident as I possibly can be” that 
the present anti-union drive would be 
no more successful “when all is said 
and done” than was the campaign of 
two decades ago. 

Other speakers at the convention in- 
cluded Dan W. Tracy, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor; Sidney Hillman, asso- 
ciate director general of OPM; John 
P. Frey, president of the Metal Trades 
Department ; James P. Mitchell of the 
Labor Relations Division, United 
States Army; James D. Marshall, as- 
sistant to the director of the Associated 
General Contractors of America; 
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Busy men at the convention were President John P. Coyne (right) 
and Secretary Herbert Rivers. They were unanimously reelected 


Gerard D. Reilly, successor to Edwin 
S. Smith as a member of the National 
Labor Relations Board, and Ray C. 
Kirkpatrick, labor relations assistant, 
Federal Works Agency. 

“T consider it both a pleasure and a 
privilege to take this opportunity to 
say publicly what I have said time and 
again privately, that we of government 
have at all times received the utmost 
cooperation from your officers,” Mr. 
Hillman declared. “I am happy to 
state here to you that the record of 
your cooperation with the government 
in the last year and a half is a splendid 
one.” 

Daniel J. Tobin, president of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, took the floor to score govern- 
ment officials who “give food” to the 
enemies of labor and refuse to con- 
demn the dual labor movement for its 
“great crimes” and its “sins against 
our government and our country.” 

“Nothing has been done and nothing 
has been said by many of these de- 


partments that could have said some- 
thing or done something,” Mr. Tobin 
said. “I am not condemning the gov- 
ernment at the top. I am referring to 
the underlings who have some power.” 

One of the most important resolu- 
tions adopted by the convention was 
on the subject of priorities. Approved 
by unanimous vote, this resolution 
pointed out that little has been done 
to release materials for building other 
than that for defense purposes, with 
the result that private employment of 


members of the construction trades 
has been curtailed. 
President Roosevelt and various 


high federal officials were requested to 
“take the necessary steps so that pri- 
orities can be made effective without 
unnecessarily stinting materials for use 
in private industry.” 

Another resolution adopted by the 
convention directed the department’s 
Executive Council to select a successor 
to the late Wiiliam Carroll as referee 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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METAL TRADES Convention 


Renews Production Pledge 


IRST of the departmental conven- 
tions to be held in advance of the 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor itself, the three-day 
meeting of the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment transacted much business of vital 
importance to the great army of wage- 
earners now employed in the various 
metal crafts, which play essential roles 
in shipbuilding and numerous 
other forms of defense production. 
The delegates by unanimous 
vote called upon the federal gov- 
ernment to establish a planning 
commission immediately ‘‘to pre- 
pare a program against the time 
when it will be necessary to shift 
from a war economy to an econ- 
omy of peace.” On such a com- 
mission labor must be repre- 
sented, the convention declared. 
In another important action 
the Metal Trades Department 
urged that the Navy and War 
Departments quickly increase the 
wages of workers in Navy Yards 
and arsenals where such pay 
boosts, though authorized, have 
not yet been put in effect. 

The country’s foreign policy 
was endorsed in a_ resolution 
which committed the Metal 
Trades Department to “do its 
full duty in defending our coun- 
try against the objectives and 
activities of aggressor nations.” 

This resolution further pledged 
the department and its affiliated 
national and international unions 
to “do all within our power to muster 
the skilled labor necessary to produce 
and perfect our country’s instruments 
of national defense.” 

In an address to the convention As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor Dan W. 
Tracy, former president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, warmly praised the patriot- 
ism of the metal trades organizations 
in forwarding defense production dur- 
ing the preceding twelve months. 

“Labor has cooperated most whole- 
heartedly and will continue to do so in 
the future,” Mr. Tracy declared. “Or- 
ganized labor, as represented by the 
Metal Trades Department, has never 
shirked its responsibilities.” 

Commander George W. Keller, U. 
S. N., read a message to the convention 
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from Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Bard in which some disappointment 
was expressed that the Metal Trades 
Department had not been “100 per 
cent successful in making effective” 
the department’s policy of avoiding 
strikes during the period of the national 
emergency. 

Mr. Bard admitted, however, that 





Machinists’ Harvey W. Brown (left) and 
Patternmakers’ George Lynch in huddle 


stoppages participated in by metal 
trades unions affiliated with the A. F. 
of L. had been exceedingly few in 
number. But because of the menacing 
international situation, he explained, it 
was felt by the Navy that there must 
be no tieups whatsoever. 

Responding to Mr. Bard’s message, 
President John P. Frey said its frank- 
ness was appreciated but emphasized 
that trade union officials were not in 
the position of Army and Navy chiefs. 
In the Army and Navy, Mr. Frey 
pointed out, “the commander issues an 
order and every officer carries it into 
effect, and the private who fails to 
obey the orders he receives goes to the 
brig.” 

“We are a democratic institution and 
carry on our work in the democratic 





way,” Mr. Frey said. “Our method j, 
not to apply discipline and expel q 
member immediately he fails to carry 
out the policy of his internationa 
union. We endeavor to educate oy 
members. 

“It is a lengthier, more difficult task 
but one that produces better results,” 

The convention unanimously ap- 
proved a declaration in relation to the 
national defense program chiding 
those who take the metal trades unions 
to task because of a very few work 
stoppages. This declaration, brought 
in by the Resolutions Committee, said: 

“The small number of strikes involy- 
ing metal trades in affiliation with the 
Metal Trades Department shows that 
pledges given were effectual. The de- 
fense program is going ahead in 
many instances in advance of 
schedule. 

“To criticize a pledge based 
upon voluntary human actions 
because it is not 100 per cent 
perfect is merely to demonstrate 
the impractical-mindedness of the 
critic. 

“Tt would be interesting to 
learn how much defense produc- 
tion has been lost by causes be- 
yond the control of labor, such 
causes as administrative red tape, 
running around in administra- 
tive and technical circles, short- 
ages of materials due to lack of 
proper understanding of future 
needs and the closing of produc- 
tion plants for reasons of priori- 
ties when such plants could have 
been kept in use if intelligent 
future planning had been evolved. 
The time lost by labor would not 
loom so large in the public mind 
if comparative figures were avail- 
able. 

“Organized labor, as_repre- 
sented by the Metal Trades De- 
partment, has an intelligent self- 
interest in our defense program. We 
know that labor will suffer most by 
our failure to adequately defend our 
democratic way of life. 

“For this reason we renew oUt 
pledge to produce the guns, tanks, ships 
and planes necessary to protect our 
democracy in the manner selected by 
our Chief Executive and the Congress 
of the United States.” 

The convention expressed its regret 
that during the year some individuals 
connected with federal agencies had 
worked against unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor and 
“shown a definite purpose to render all 
assistance possible to the C. I. O.” 

“It is never more necessary than 
during a period of grave national emer- 
gency to have full cooperation on the 
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part of everyone,” the convention 
asserted, “instead of there being par- 
tisanship, especially by representatives 
of federal agencies.” 

International union representatives 
were urged to attend the meetings of 
local unions to “do their part in edu- 
cating the newly initiated members as 
to the value of voluntary trade union- 
ism as known by the A. F. of L.” 

“We are building for the future, and 
the new membership should be in- 
structed now, before it is too late, so 
that they can take up the work of the 
experienced veterans where they leave 
off,” the convention pointed out. 

The question of priorities was 
brought to the attention of the con- 
yention in the report of the depart- 
ment’s officers. The delegates were 
warned that labor has not yet felt the 
full impact of the priorities system. 

“In many small communities,” the 
report said, “one or two manufactur- 
ing plants have been the main source 
of the payroll income to the com- 
munity. The closing down of such 
plants because they can no longer se- 
cure material is not only a calamity for 
the wage-earners but a catastrophe for 
the community.” 

While recognizing that the policy of 
the administration has been to per- 
suade manufacturers holding large de- 
fense contracts to sublet as much of 
the work as possible, the report said 
there has been but little subcontracting 
to date. 

One cause, according to the report, 
was the failure to set up the necessary 
local agencies to enable the employer 
affected by priority orders to secure 
subcontracts. 

The report also devoted space to 
the continued Communist threat to 
American labor, saying: 

“The Communists in the United 
States are still as cunning, as un- 
scrupulous, as well organized and un- 
der as rigid discipline as ever.” 

The report denounced Hitler’s 
treachery and his mad ambition to be- 
come world dictator and said that the 
Russians, in resisting his invasion of 
their country, were entitled to support. 

“But a victory for Stalin which 
would make him master of Europe 
would be as disastrous to all self-gov- 
erning peoples as dictation by Hitler,” 
the report warned. 

The convention rejected the con- 
tention of spokesmen for Pacific Coast 
welders that these workers were en- 
titled to a separate charter from the 
American Federation of Labor, point- 
ing out that the subject of welding 
had received much consideration in 
years gone by and as long ago as 1916 
the A. F. of L. had decided that weld- 
ing was performed with a tool used 
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At first day’s end President John P. Frey (left) and Secretary 
Joseph McDonagh sat down to check agenda for rest of conclave 


Blacksmiths; Robert Byron, of the 
Sheet Metal Workers International 
Association ; George Masterton, of the 
United Association of Journeymen 
Plumbers and Steamfitters; Harvey 
W. Brown, of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, and J. A. Frank- 
ter W. Britton, of the Metal Polishers lin, of the International Brotherhood 
International Union; Roy Horn, of of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders 
the International Brotherhood of and Helpers of America. 


by all metal workers and “could no 
more come under the exclusive juris- 
diction of any one trade than the ham- 
mer or saw.” 

The convention reelected President 
Frey, Secretary-Treasurer Joseph S. 
McDonagh and Vice-Presidents Wal- 





President J. A. Franklin (right) headed Boilermakers’ delegation. 
Snapped with him was L, A. Freeman, editor of union’s journal 
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Priority Menace Is Studied 
at LABEL TRADES Session 


HE THIRTY-FOURTH annual 

convention of the Union Label 
Trades Department displayed profound 
concern over the probability that oper- 
ation of the defense priorities system 
would adversely affect many of the 
organizations affiliated with the 
department. 

Apprehension on this score was 
frankly expressed by President Mat- 
thew Woll in his keynote address and 
was voiced later in the department’s 
action-crammed one-day meeting by 
Secretary-Treasurer I. M. Ornburn 
and many of the delegates. The ses- 
sion, held in the Olympic Hotel at 
Seattle on October 3, was well attended 
despite the great distance of the con- 
vention site from the headquarters 
cities of most national and international 
unions. 

“Great danger is confronting our 
consumer industries,” Mr. Woll de- 
clared, “and we largely represent those 
industries. It is to them that the 
appeal is strong for the use of the 
union label. If those industries are 
to be seriously affected, it means that 
our field of activity will likewise be 
restricted. 

“We have before us the great task 
of saving our consumer industries and 
of seeing to it that the priority orders 
do not seriously menace or jeopardize 
any of our affiliated organizations.” 

Mr. Woll gravely told the delegates 
of dependable estimates that 2,000,000 
or more workers in the consumer in- 
dustries might be thrown into unem- 
ployment because of the nation’s 
concentration upon the production of 
armaments. He said curtailment of 
civilian production, coupled with the 
fact that the members of most label 
unions were not receiving any employ- 
ment as a result of the distribution of 
defense orders, plainly meant the 


Union Label Trades Department would. : 
“extraordinary . 


be confronted with 
problems and difficulties during the 
coming year.” 

The delegates endorsed the position 
taken by the department’s officers wha, 
in their report to the convention, said: 

“While we do not begrudge any 
sacrifice we must make in the interests 
of our national defense we know that, 
if we are to keep inviolate our free 
system of democracy, something must 
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be done—and done quickly—for the 
wage-earners who are made idle.” 

The convention was addressed by 
William Green, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. He warmly 
commended the department for its 
“splendid work” not only during the 
year that had elapsed since its New 
Orleans convention but also through- 
out the department’s entire history. 

“IT cannot begin to appraise the 
value of the work that is being done by 
this Union Label Trades Department,” 
Mr. Green said, “but I do know that 
it is engaged in a work that is of tre- 
mendous value not merely to those you 
directly represent but to the great labor 
movement as well. 

“As we exploit the union label, the 
shop card, the service button and all 
that goes with them and make people 
more label-minded, we are promoting 
the cause of the American Federation 
of Labor in a wonderful way. 

“The union label has made definite 
progress even during these trying days. 
More people inside and outside of our 


labor movement are attaching greater 
importance to the union label, to its 
meaning and what it stands for than 
ever before in the history of our coun- 
try and of our movement. The union 
label stands for something vital in life, 
something that means much to our 
social order.” 

Mr. Green paid special tribute to the 
Union Label Trades Department for 
its constant battling over the years for 
decent wages and wholesome working 
conditions in the workshops of the 
nation and for its leadership in the 
fight for the elimination of child labor, 

“The general public is under ever- 
lasting obligations to the Union Label 
Trades Department for the great serv- 
ice it has rendered in eliminating child 
labor from industry,” he declared. 

Touching on the international sit- 
uation, Mr. Green warned that so 
long as Hitler continued to make prog- 
ress, the American trade union move- 
ment would be menaced. 

“That is one outstanding reason why 
we are determined to extend all sup- 
port possible to Great Britain and her 
allies,’ Mr. Green said. “Can we even 
think for a moment that, if involuntary 
servitude is spread among 99 per cent 
of the nations of the earth, it will not 
menace us here? 

“Then there is the question of toler- 
ance. Under the totalitarian form of 
government racial hate and intolerance 
of the worst kinds are preached and 
practiced. That is contrary to our 


Commended for their work and unanimously reelected by convention 
were President Matthew Woll and Secretary I. M. Ornburn (seated ) 
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form of government and our concep- 
tions of liberty and freedom. 

“The American Federation of Labor 
stands immovable against such preach- 
ments and such a philosophy. We be- 
lieve in tolerance. 

“We believe in the right of any man, 
regardless of his race, creed, color or 
calling, to exercise his prerogatives as 
an American citizen and as a free man.” 

Mr. Green reminded the delegates 
that in the dictator-ruled countries 
workers were not permitted to meet in 
conventions like those held periodically 
by American labor. He recalled that 
upon gaining power in Germany the 
Nazis made free trade unionism illegal, 
confiscated union property and sent 
union leaders to concentration camps 
and before firing squads. 

The head of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor concluded his address by 
pledging the department the “complete 
support” of the A. F. of L. in the pro- 
motion of the union label cause during 
the coming year. 

An important action of the conven- 
tion was the adoption of a proposal to 
raise the per capita tax from one-half 
cent per member per month to two- 
thirds of one cent. The increase was 
unanimously approved after a counter- 
proposal, which called for doubling the 
per capita tax, had been defeated. 


Expansion of Activities 


The department’s increased income 
will enable it to continue all its pres- 
ent activities, which have produced ex- 
cellent results, and to expand some of 
these and initiate a few new ones. As 
reported to the convention in a finan- 
cial statement audited by a certified 
public accountant, the department’s 
total receipts for the year ended Au- 
gust 31 amounted to $51,719, whereas 
$58,528 was paid out during the same 
period. Even after the deduction of 
$5,000 for the purchase of government 
defense bonds, operating expenses still 
exceeded income by $1,809. 

Speaking on the proposal to increase 
the per capita tax, Martin Lawlor of 
the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers said: 

“For many years the organization I 
represent has felt that we did not put 
enough money or energy into union 
label propaganda. Our experience has 
been that if you are going to get re- 
sults in union label educational cam- 
paigns, you have got to spend money. 

“The little organization I represent 
paid $600 in the past year. I feel cer- 
tain we received ten-fold that much 
benefit from the work done by this 
department. 

“T am one who believes that the 
work of the Union Label Trades De- 
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partment is the backbone of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. I think 
every dollar we invest in this Union 
Label Trades Department will come 
back to us in large volume.” 

Considerable time was spent on re- 
ports of representatives of the various 
affiliated unions on the progress of 
their respective organizations since the 
1940 convention. In almost every in- 
stance advances of vast proportions 
were recited. 

A. A. Myrup of the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers told the dele- 
gates that his organization had just 
concluded its largest and most success- 
ful convention, with 400 delegates in 
attendance. Since the union’s previous 
convention, he said, total membership 
had increased from 30,000 to 104,000 
and the good-standing membership 
from 25,000 to 82,000. 

Mr. Myrup added that the officers 
of the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers publicly promised that by the 
time of the next convention the mem- 
bership would be at the 200,000 mark 
and “we intend to make good that 
pledge.” 


Reports Culinary Advances 


Jack Weinberger of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employes described his or- 
ganization as “probably the fastest- 
growing international union in the 
American Federation of Labor.” He 
expressed the appreciation of the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employes to the build- 
ing trades unions for “taking us in on 
their master agreements in the con- 
struction field.” Mr. Weinberger re- 
ported that organization of culinary 
workers on the Pacific Coast was at 
the “saturation point.” 

John B. Robinson of the Journey- 
men Barbers said his union had regis- 
tered a “most encouraging” increase in 
membership in the preceding twelve 
months, disclosed that at the union’s 
recent convention the entire executive 
board was reelected without opposition 
for the first time in forty years and 
reported great advances in the organi- 
zation of beauticians. He said beauti- 
cians, eligible to membership since 
1924, had been slow to take up mem- 
bership until recent years. 

A report that the membership of 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union now totals 285,000 
and was expected “shortly” to go 
above 300,000 was presented by Isi- 
dore Nagler of that organization. Mr. 
Nagler said use of the consumers’ pro- 
tective label is widespread. In intro- 
ducing the I. L. G. W. U. spokesman 
President Woll said: 

“T want to call upon one of the or- 
ganizations that was out of the Amer- 





ican Federation of Labor for a while 
but is again with us, and we are de- 
lighted to have them.” 

Other convention delegates who re- 
ported on the progress of their organi- 
zations since the department’s New 
Orleans ‘conclave included Joseph P. 
McCurdy and Morris Blumberg of the 
United Garment Workers, Edward J. 
Volz of the International Photo-En- 
gravers Union, W. Warren Smith of 
the Tobacco Workers International 
Union, J. B. Boscoe of the Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen and Assist- 
ants and R. E. Van Horn of the 
Cigarmakers. 

A resolution submitted by Secretary- 
Treasurer Ornburn, expressing the 
department’s appreciation of the “un- 
tiring” volunteer efforts of the officers 
and members of women’s auxiliaries 
in publicizing union labels, shop cards 
and service buttons and urging every 
local union of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to form a women’s aux- 
iliary, was adopted without a dissent- 
ing vote. 

A second resolution sponsored by 
Mr. Ornburn, in which the nation’s 
labor periodicals were warmly thanked 
for their cooperation with the depart- 
ment during the year, also received 
unanimous approval. 

Cooperation with the United Hat- 
ters, Cap and Millinery Workers in 
that union’s efforts to create a demand 
for the label in ladies’ headgear was 
pledged by the convention in a resolu- 
tion offered by Delegate Lawlor. 


Woll and Ornburn Named Again 


Action was deferred on a resolution 
under which all international unions 
of the A. F. of L. would be asked to 
make special financial contributions to 
the Union Label Trades Department 
for the organization of “the women 
relatives of members of trade unions.” 
Most of the money earned by union 
workmen is spent by women, this res- 
olution pointed out. 

President Woll, Secretary-Treasurer 
Ornburn and all other officers of the 
department were reelected. There 
were no dissenting votes. President 
Woll and Secretary-Treasurer Orn- 
burn were warmly praised for their 
effective work. 

In homage to the memory of ,the 
late Thomas A. Rickert, president of 
the United Garment Workers and an 
officer of the department, the delegates 
stood in silence for one minute. Mr. 
Rickert, who died last July, had given 
many years of constructive service to 
the American labor movement. At the 
time of his death he was a member of 
the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


On this page each month labor’s magazine prints excerpts from speeches or 


writings deemed of genuine interest to members of the labor movement. Appear- 
ance of a quotation does not signify that it has the endorsement of the American 


Federation of Labor. 


Some selections may be in harmony with A. F. of L. 


principles and policies; others may be at loggerheads with those principles and 


policies. 


But all have this in common—they discuss matters trade unionists are 


or should be deeply concerned about in these days when our way of life is in peril. 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of 
the Treasury—There are always selfish 
groups in any coun- 
try which think 
they can profit from 
inflation. They are 


wrong. Inflation 
does more than 
merely rob the 


wage-earner of a 
portion of his earn- 
ings. It does more 
than saddle the 
farmer with a load 
of debt which he cannot repay. Inflation 
is more destructive of morale than any 
other single force. Inflation divides the 
country. It sets up the producers 
against the consumers, the workers 
against the employers, the people who 
owe money against the people to whom 
the money is owed. These are truths 
that should be self-evident to every- 
one. My hope and my belief is that 
no group among us, whether farmers, 
working men or business men, shall be 
tempted by the illusion of selfish gain 
into allowing prices to rise unchecked. 





Josiah Wedgwood, member of Brit- 
ish Parliament—We and America have 
expressed our com- 
mon faith in free- 
dom, and we have 
our own interpreta- 
tion of human lib- 
erty. It is that 
faith and that ‘ideal 
which we have once 
more undertaken to 
defend with our 
lives. We believe 
that under freedom 
man can improve his nature. We know 
that freedom to choose for ourselves 
is essential to any such progress; that 
any such development can only take 
place in an atmosphere of freedom. All 
this is not new; certainly not new in 
English-speaking countries. It is an 
old story. This love of liberty—or 
hatred of oppression—has failed to win 
again and again; but the struggle has 
created a tradition, a literature and a 
moral.ideal. Now I want to see 
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whether that faith and that moral ideal 
cannot be taught in schools and from 
the pulpit. Freedom needs teaching. 
Liberty has not been stressed in public 
education. The long fight for freedom 
is not familiar. Education is the main 
aim of government and the surest foun- 
dation of religion and society. So can 
we get “back to religion” and forward 
to a faith. Both are now needed as 
never before. This is the moral re- 
armament which is needed to save man- 
kind from Hitler’s slavery of the mind. 


Francis Biddle, Attorney-General of 
the United States—A government with 
ample power to de- 
fend the liberties of 
its people is a 
strong government. 
A government 
dedicated to the 
protection of those 
liberties is a just 
government. In as- 
serting that our 
American form of 
government has 
traditionally been both strong and just, 
I would neither minimize the difficul- 
ties which confront us nor ignore the 
dangers to which we are peculiarly 
vulnerable. When revolutionary forces 
sweep over the earth, sparing no 
means and knowing no honor; when 
there can be no true peace for people 
selected for the sinister softening which 
precedes destruction; when those who 
wage total war take pride in the re- 
pudiation of conventional restraints 
upon the brutal incidents of armed con- 
flict, the way of the strong and the 
just government is a hard one. Abroad 
it must resist every aggression, how- 
ever subtle or insidious, while con- 
tinuing to deserve the confidence and 
friendship of the distracted peoples of 
less fortunate countries. At home it 
must deal firmly yet fairly with those 
miserable saboteurs who make a mask 
of the very liberties which they are 
seeking to destroy. In a more tranquil 
future students of government will 
spell out the contrast between the func- 
tioning of free government in time of 





peril and the techniques which enabled 
Europe’s dictators to strut their little 


hour. And they will record that free 
government triumphed because ijt 
was founded ultimately upon the con- 
sent of the governed, because of its 
vast reserves of strength and its im. 
measurable capacities for self-renewal, 


Heinz Soffner, former Austrian labor 
leader—The European labor moye- 
ment, itself unable 
to stop Hitler’s on- 
slaught, is scarcely 
qualified to teach 
others now. Never- 
theless, European 
experiences deserve 
the fullest attention 
of labor here. The 
Nazis did succeed 
in winning over im- 
portant strata of 
particularly among 











working people, 
white collar workers, youth and unem- 
ployed. Only twelve per cent of the 
3,500,000 white collar workers in Ger- 
many belonged to genuine, free unions. 
Tens of thousands of clerks and office 
workers helped to undermine German 


democracy and labor’s rights. After 
Hitler’s seizure of power they filled in- 
numerable posts. You find these spear- 
heads of Nazi penetration in this coun- 
try under the innocent title of Deutsche 
Berufsgemeinschaft (German Voca- 
tional Community ). I am not predicting 
that this country’s white collar workers 
will turn Fascists, too. But American 
labor would do well to watch all poten- 
tial points of Fascist inroads in time. 


Thomas F. Ford, United States Rep- 
resentative from California—Only the 
extremists, the rad- 
icals, the hotheads, 
those under Com- 
munist or Nazi or 
Fascist influence, 
are trying to ob- 
struct the operation 
of the system so 
successfully worked 
out for the settle- 
ment of labor differ- 
ences. Is it wise to 
let these extremists influence Congress 
to pass strike legislation which recent 
developments prove is not now needed? 
We say we want a united nation. We 
will not get it by drastic measures. It 
is exceedingly easy to talk in soothing 
tones of a “cooling off” period for 
labor. I think we need just such a 
period in Congress. In a time such as 
this, it behooves us all to keep cool and 
move with wisdom and justice in our 
hearts instead of resentment against 
those who do the hard and tiring and 
absolutely essential tasks of today. 


Ammer ACTIONS 
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HOMAS E. BURKE, one of the 

best-known figures in the Ameri- 
can labor movement, is dead. Veteran 
secretary-treasurer of the United As- 
sociation of Plumbers and Steamfitters 
and president of the Workers Educa- 
tion Bureau of America, Mr. Burke 
suffered a heart attack at Seattle on 
October 10. The end came on Octo- 
ber 23 in a Seattle hospital to which 













he was taken after being stricken. He 
was seventy-seven years old. 
Mr. Burke served as_ secretary- 





treasurer of his union for thirty-two 
years. He was elected to that office 
by the union’s General Executive 
Board in 1909 to succeed John M. 
Love, and at the 1910 convention the 
delegates voted to continue him in the 
position. At each subsequent conven- 
tion he was enthusiastically reelected. 

Born in Ireland in 1864, Mr. Burke 
joined the Chicago local union of his 
craft in 1886. He immediately re- 
vealed a deep understanding of the 
purposes of trade unionism, a likable 
personality and genuine courage—and 
those were the days when wage-earn- 
ers were given nothing on a silver 
platter but had to fight tenaciously for 
every gain. 

He served as business agent and 





















HE CONVICTION that the sur- 

vival of democracy depends on the 
successful development of cooperation 
was expressed by numerous speakers 
as the International Labor Organiza- 
tion met in New York. It was the first 
world labor conference since the Nazis 
moved against Poland in September, 
1939. 

The conference was attended by del- 
egates from thirty-three nations, many 
of them men who saw the democratic 
way of life destroyed in their home- 
lands but who remain believers in the 
ultimate triumph of a society based on 
the free cooperation of free men. 

Two principal reports, prepared by 
the research staff of the I. L. O., 
served as a basis for discussion at the 
conference. One stressed the coopera- 
tion theme. The other sketched the 
main outlines of a program for post- 
war social and economic reconstruction. 

In dealing with the problem of re- 
construction after the war, Edward J. 
Phelan, the organization’s acting direc- 
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THOMAS E. BURKE IS DEAD 





The late Thomas E. Burke 


president of the Chicago local and then 
in 1904 he was elected general organ- 
izer of the international union, filling 
that post with great ability and effec- 
tiveness until he was chosen for the 
position of secretary-treasurer. 


LL. 0. Conference Held in 


tor, called for the development of a 
social mandate to serve as a guide. 
Such a mandate would include the 
elimination of unemployment, the ex- 
tension and improvement of social in- 
surance in all its fields, the institution 
of a wage policy aimed at obtaining “a 
just share of the fruits of progress” for 
the worker and greater equality of oc- 
cupational opportunity. 

Robert J. Watt, international repre- 
sentative of the American Federation 
of Labor and American workers’ dele- 
gate at the conference, said the least 
possible government interference in 
employer-employe relations was most 
* desirable. 

“Collaboration must exclude the in- 
terference of government, especially in 
the internal affairs of labor unions,” 
he declared. “Direct negotiation be- 
tween labor and industry, without 
government interference, is far su- 
perior to the invoking of any official 
tribunal, temporary or permanent. 

“In the last analysis, unless labor 


Not only was Mr. Burke highly 
esteemed by the membership of the 
United Association for his many ac- 
complishments in the regular line of 
duty, but the members also manifested 
an affection for him which was most 
unusual. A delegate nominating Mr. 
Burke for reelection at a recent con- 
vention employed no hyperbole when 
he stated : 

“No words of mine can express the 
feeling of the membership for Tom 
Burke.” 

William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor ; George 
Meany, A. F. of L. secretary-treasurer 
and himself a member of the United 
Association, and scores of leaders of 
international unions eulogized Mr. 
Burke for his achievements in behalf 
of the workers represented by the 
U. A. as well as of all other wage- 
earners and also for his heart-warming 
personal attributes, which won him in- 
numerable friends over the years. 

Funeral services were held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on October 30 and were 
attended by the highest officials of 
American trade unionism, including 
Mr. Green, Mr. Meany, Vice-President 
Matthew Woll and President George 
Masterton of the United Association. 


New York 


and management can collaborate to 
meet the problems of a world threat- 
ened by savagery, there is no hope.” 

Mr. Watt told the conference that 
the American Federation of Labor is 
governed by the principle that “the 
public interest is paramount and noth- 
ing must be permitted to impede it.” 

Another important statement made 
at the conference was that of Sir 
Frederick Leggett, British government 
delegate. He stressed that the way to 
increase production was not to lengthen 
hours but to shorten them. Britain’s 
experience proved that, he said. 

In a stirring address George Gibson 
of the British Trades Union Congress 
said the immediate need was for all-out 
aid to Britain and her allies by the 
United States and all other nations in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Established under the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles as an instrument for effecting 
universal peace through social justice, 
the I. L. O. is the sole functioning off- 
shoot of the League of Nations. 
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> Twelve thousand members of the 


> Officials of the International Long- 
Undergarment and Negligee Workers 


> Sincere efforts to achieve a peacefil 
shoremen’s Association recently an- 


settlement of a dispute involving six. 





Union, affiliate of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, are 
now working under a new agreement 
giving them a 10 per cent increase in 
wages and vacations with pay, accord- 
ing to union officials. It has been 
estimated that the annual wage 
increase provided by the two- 
year contract will run to $750,- 
000. Other provisions in the new 
agreement call for upward revi- 
sion of basic minima for week and 
piece workers and the inclusion 
of shipping clerks in the agree- 
ment for the first time. 


> The National [Railroad] Me- 
diation Board recently certified 
two A. F. of L. unions as the col- 
lective bargaining representatives 
for certain groups of employes 
on two railways. The Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes will represent the 
maintenance of way employes of 
the Virginian Railway as the re- 
sult of an election in which the 
A. F. of L. union received 468 
votes out of 505. Local 351, Ho- 
tel and Restaurant Employes, was 
certified to represent cooks, wait- 
ers, porter-waiters and buffet at- 
tendants employed by the Chi- 
cago, Burlington and Quincy. 


> As a result of increased living 
costs in Los Angeles, the existing 
contract between Local 595, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, and twenty-three warehouse op- 
erators was reopened recently to pro- 
vide for the negotiation of improved 
wage conditions. Wage increases rang- 
ing up to 22 cents an hour were secured. 


> Agreements signed with the Ilex 
Optical Company and the Projection 
Optics Company, both of Rochester, 
N. Y., have won higher wages for the 
members of Local 18579, Federal 
Labor Union. 


> Local 19496, Title Examiners, has 
signed a contract with the Land Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company of 
Cleveland providing for a wage in- 
crease of $5 a week. 
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nounced conclusion of a new working 
agreement with the operators of deep- 
sea shipping. It is estimated that the 
new contract, calling for an increase in 
the hourly wage for dock workers and 
in the overtime rate, will affect 50,000 








President of Consolidated Aircraft signs 
A. F. of L. contract at San Diego, Calif. 


longshoremen in ports from Portland, 
Me., to Hampton Roads, Va. The 
new scale for longshoremen establishes 
$1.20 as the regular hourly rate with 
overtime pay raised to $1.80 hourly. 
Checkers’ wages are increased from 


$8.50 to $9.25 a day. 


> Cases against Wagner Act violators 
have fallen to a record low point, Dr. 
Harry A. Millis of the National Labor 
Relations Board announces. Dr. Mil- 
lis points out that whereas in May, 
1937, two-thirds of the board’s cases 
involved unfair labor practices on the 
part of employers now far less than 
half the board’s cases deal with such 
charges. 


teen large hotels in Washington, D.C. 
recently produced an excellent con. 
tract. The agreement, which was 
signed by representatives of the local 
joint executive board of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employes and the Hotel 
Association of Washington, wil 
bring wage increases of approxi- 
mately $500,000 a year and other 
benefits to the workers. Nego- 
tiations consumed 200 hours. 
The United States Conciliation 
Service was of assistance in bring. 
ing about the settlement. 


> The S. G. Adams Company, St. 
Louis, manufacturer of metal 
products, has signed a joint agree- 
ment with six local A. F. of L. 
unions covering 400 production 
and maintenance workers. The 
unions recognized by the em- 
ployer include the Metal Polish- 
ers International Union, the 
Brotherhood of Painters, the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, the International 
Association of Machinists, the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Fire- 
men and Oilers and a federal 
labor union. 


> An outstanding victory was won 
recently by Local 6, Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers, of Phila- 
delphia. A contract with the 
Continental Baking Company 
grants wage increases up to 12% 
cents an hour, establishes a mini- 
mum hourly wage rate of 6714 cents 
and guarantees the 40-hour week and 
time and one-half for overtime. 
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>Members of Local 1716, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters, are bene- 
fiting from increased wages and vaca- 
tions with pay provided for in their 
new contract signed with the Federal, 
Ohio and Diamond match companies 
of Spokane, Wash. 


>A substantial increase in wages, the 
closed shop and other gains are pro- 
vided in the recent agreement signed 
by Local 18460, Match Workers, with 
the Palmer Match Company, Akron, 
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»More than 100,000 workers in Navy 
Yards on the Atlantic Coast have been 
panted wage increases by the Navy 
Department. The gains, aggregating 
many millions of dollars annually, con- 
gitute a victory for American Federa- 
tion of Labor metal trades unions, 
yhich for many months had been con- 
ducting a persistent campaign for 
higher pay to bring Navy Yard earn- 
ings up to levels comparable to wages 
in private industry. Some Navy Yard 
workers will receive raises of as much 
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Olving six. fM as 32 cents an hour. 
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llent con- / )An agreement between Local 3, In- 
hich Was Mf ternational Brotherhood of Electrical 
f the local Workers, New York City, and the 
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the Hotel turers of Christmas tree lights, in- 
igton, wil MH dudes a novel provision for free 
t approxi- MH jynches for the 400 employes. A com- 


and other fH mittee of the employes will plan the 
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0 hours, 
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Service Employes International Union. 
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the em- # >The eight-hour day, 40-hour week, 
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of Elec- signed recently by the International 
national # Association of Machinists with the 

, the In- # E. P. Lawson Company, New York 
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federal F 
>The fight by the International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths against 
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th the union victory, the National Labor Re- 
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Cos >Employes working under contracts 

-k and of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union in Cincinnati have re- 

_ ceived a boost in hourly wages as a 
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vaca- ing. The increases aggregate an an- 
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> Minimum wage rates of 35 cents an 
hour in the lumber industry and 40 
cents an hour in the wood furniture 
industry have gone into effect as a 
result of recent wage orders. The 
earnings of 168,000 workers in the 
lumber industry have been increased, 
while in the furniture industry the 
wage order benefits 43,000 employes. 
Most of the workers receiving wage 
increases in both industries are em- 
ployed in the South. 


>Closed shop contracts have been 
signed by Local 532, International 
Association of Bridge and Structural 
Iron Workers, with the Builders Iron 
Company, New Haven, Conn., the 
Connecticut Iron Works and the Post 
Road Iron Works, Greenwich, Conn. 


>A dispute at the Fitzgibbons Boiler 
Works, Oswego, N. Y., ended recently 
with members of the International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers receiving 
a 17'4-cent hourly wage increase and 
a closed shop agreement providing for 
seniority rights. 


>The wages of members of Local 
20510, Wholesale Drug Employes, 
have been increased as a result of the 
local’s recent agreement with the W. J. 
Gilmore Drug Company of Pittsburgh. 


> An agreement signed by Local 22385, 
Fur Workers, with the Fur Market 
of Greater New York has won for the 
affected workers higher wages. 





>A closed shop agreement with wage 
increases was recently won from the 
Neevel Manufacturing Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., by Local 66 of the 
International Ladies’ Handbag, Pock- 
etbook and Novelty Workers Union. 
Under the contract Local 66 is recog- 
nized as the sole collective bargaining 
agent for the employes. 


> The International Association of Ma- 
chinists has signed a union shop agree- 
ment with General Mills, Minneapolis, 
establishing the eight-hour day, 40- 
hour week, time and one-half for 
overtime and for work performed on 
Saturday, Sunday and holidays and 
hourly wage increases up to 15 cents. 


> Officials of the Pattern Makers’ 
League recently reported the comple- 
tion of negotiations establishing a 
$1.35 per hour minimum in the Cleve- 
land Punch and Shear Company, the 
Wellman Engineering Company and 
the Superior Foundry Company, all 
located in Cleveland. 


>A wage order establishing a 40-cent 
minimum wage in the shoe industry 
went into effect recently, increasing 
the hourly wage rate of approximately 
96,000 workers. More than 250,000 
workers are employed in the industry. 


> Drivers employed by Ohio Bus Lines 
are receiving higher wages per hour as 
a result of their recent organization in 
the Amalgamated Association of Street 


Feoria Labor News 


Frank P. Fenton (third from right), A. F. of L. organizing director, 
maps plans with Peoria, Ill., leaders for organizing drive there 
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This poster is being distributed by 
Local 238 of Laundry Workers 


and Electric Railway Employes. The 
union shop contract negotiated for the 
chauffeurs by the Cincinnati local also 
includes vacations with pay and time 
and one-half for overtime. 


>A closed shop contract, including 
provisions for a general wage increase 
and the checkoff, has been signed by 
the American Flint Glass Workers 
Union to cover employes of the Mac- 
beth division of the Corning Glass 
Works, Charleroi, Pa. 


>The Pattern Makers’ League of 
North America polled all but one vote 
in a collective bargaining election re- 
cently conducted in the Lakey Foun- 
dry and Machine Company plant at 
Muskegon, Mich. The one dissenting 
vote was cast for no union. 


> Local 22162, Chemical Workers, re- 
cently signed a ‘contract with the 
Staley Manufacturing Company, 
Painesville, Ohio, providing for a 
seven-cent general increase in wages 
and a bonus retroactive to August 1. 


> Local 21978, Can Workers, won 
wage increases retroactive to July 15 
under the terms of a contract recently 
negotiated with the American Can 
Company, Tampa, Fla. 


> Local 385, Moving Picture Machine 
Operators, has signed a blanket con- 
tract covering all the theaters in Burl- 
ington, Iowa. A general 15 per cent 
wage increase is provided. 
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> By a vote of two to one the employes 
of the Wagner Malleable Iron Com- 
pany, Decatur, IIl., chose Local 728, 
United Automobile Workers, A. F. of 
L., to represent them in collective bar- 
gaining with the company. The elec- 
tion was conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 


> Provisions for a closed shop, seven 
holidays with pay and wage increases 
were included in a recent contract won 
by Local 639 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters from eight- 
een trucking firms handling most of 
the incoming and outgoing railroad 
freight of Washington, D. C. 


>The dispute between Local 22640, 
Federal Labor Union, and the Knox- 
ville, Tenn., Iron Company was set- 
tled recently with the signing of an 
agreement providing union members 
an increase in wages, improved griev- 
ance machinery and seniority rights. 


>The Federation of Woolen and 
Worsted Workers has been designated 
sole collective bargaining agency for 
the employes of the Goodall Worsted 
Mills in Sanford, Me., as a result of 
a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election. 


> Full union recognition and seniority 
rights are included in the contract 
signed recently by the Railway Car- 
men with the Pullman Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company, Michigan 
City, Ind. 


>A recent agreement signed by Local 
22006, Cannery and Preserve Work- 
ers, with the Duffy-Mott Company, 
Hamlin, N. Y., provides the employes 
an increase in wages, double time for 
Sunday work and vacations with pay. 


>The. members of Local 18524, 
Enamelware Workers, have received a 
boost in wages as a result of an agree- 
ment with the American Radiator and 
Standard Sanitary Corporation, Rich- 
mond, Calif. 


> Local 22173, Registered Nurses and 
First Aid Men, recently signed a 
closed shop agreement with the Motion 
Picture Producers Association of 
Hollywood providing for a 15 per cent 
increase in wages. 


>A closed shop agreement, providing 
wage increases of 36 per cent, the 
eight-hour day and time and one-half 
for overtime, has been signed by Fed- 
eral Labor Union 22432 and the 
Dairymen’s Association of Honolulu. 


> Local 466, Amalgamated Meat Cy. 
ters and Butcher Workmen, recently 
negotiated a preferential closed shop 
contract with the Kroger Company of 
Toledo, Ohio. Provisions of the con. 
tract include wage increases, Minimum 
starting rates for all classes of em. 
ployes and a simplified grievance 
procedure. 


> Union officials report every major 
firm in the soft drink industry of San 
Diego, Calif., is now operating under 
a contract with Local 683, Interna. 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters. The 
new pacts bring to the employes of the 
seven large companies wage increases 
and improved working conditions, 


> Negotiations between the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen and forty-four independent 
packing houses, members of the Asso- 
ciation of Meat Packers of St. Louis, 
have produced wage increases for 
2,500 union employes in the St. Louis 
metropolitan area. 


> Kingan and Company, meat packers, 
recently signed an agreement with 
Local 22055, Office Employes, Rich- 
mond, Va., providing full union recog- 
nition, the 40-hour week, time and one- 
half for overtime, seven holidays with 
pay and vacations with pay. 


> The members of Local 22260, Dem- 
onstrators, have gained wage increases 
as high as $2 a day, vacations with pay 
and tine and one-half for overtime 
under a recent agreement with Linco 
Products, a Chicago washing fluid 
company. 


> Wage increases as high as 30 cents 
an hour are provided for in a recent 
agreement signed by Local 22052, 
Brewery Workers, with the Hawaii 
Brewing Corporation and the Oahu 
Ice and Cold Storage Company, Hono- 
lulu. 


> Local 21202, Waste Material Work- 
ers, has signed an agreement with the 
Firman Equipment Corporation of 
Terre Haute, Ind., carrying a wage 
increase of 10 cents an hour. 


> Local 20991, Flour, Feed and Cereal 
Workers, has signed a contract with 
the Red Star Milling Company, 
Wichita, Kan., which increases hourly 
wage rates. 


> Wage increases are provided in an 
agreement signed by Federal Labor 
Union 20784 and the Highway Trailer 
Company of Edgerton, Wis. 
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)Members of Local 697, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employes, who are employed 
jy Community Traction of Toledo, 
Ohio, recently gained substantial wage 
increases and improvements in work- 
ing conditions by an arbitration award. 


)Provisions for substantial wage in- 
creases, a war clause and a leave of 
absence clause are included in the 
agreement which was signed recently 
by Local 22353, Fabricated Metal 
Workers, with the Gardner Manufac- 
turing Company, Horicon, Wis. 


"CONVENTIONS |: 


)Much important business was trans- 
acted at the thirty-fifth national con- 
yention of the Railway Mail Associa- 
tion, held recently at St. Paul. 

Resolutions adopted by the delegates 
called for a wage increase of at least 
20 per cent to meet increased living 
costs, time and one-half for overtime, 
pay increases for substitute clerks and 
a thirty-minute study period for ter- 
minal and transfer clerks. The con- 
yention went on record for a continua- 
tion of efforts to secure legislation to 
establish the principle of longevity pay. 

Among the prominent speakers who 
addressed the convention were Sena- 
tor James M. Mead of New York and 
Representative Robert Ramspeck of 
Georgia. 


>Fullmer H. Latter is the new presi- 
dent of the Utah State Federation of 
Labor. Mr. Latter was elected at the 
organization’s thirty - seventh annual 
convention, held recently at Ogden. 

Subjects claiming the attention of 
the delegates included chain store tax- 
ation, the federal apprenticeship plan 
and WPA, 


> The largest convention in the history 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers was held recently 
at St. Louis. Thirteen hundred dele- 
gates from all parts of the United 
States and Canada, as well as from 
Alaska, Newfoundland, Hawaii and 
the Canal Zone, were in attendance. 

The convention, which marked the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the union, disposed of a record 
amount of business. 


>The West Virginia State Federation 
of Labor conducted a highly success- 
ful annual convention recently at Blue- 
field. 

Harold D. Jacobs, assistant adminis- 
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trator of the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion, was one of the principal speakers. 
He pointed out that nearly 1,000,000 
workers in low-wage industries have 
been raised above 30 cents an hour as 
a result of wage orders. 

“Given support and cooperation,” 
Mr. Jacobs asserted, “the Wage and 
Hour Law can be made to work still 
better in the months to come so that 
the principles of a living wage will be 
firmly incorporated into our Ameri- 
can way of life.” 


> Felix H. Knight was unanimously 
reelected to the presidency of the 
Brotherhood Railway Carmen of 
America at its recent convention in 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Many resolutions of far-reaching im- 
portance to the Carmen and other rail- 
road workers were adopted. Subjects 
claiming the attention of the delegates 
included organizational activity, the 
abolition of piecework in all branches 
of the industry and workmen’s com- 
pensation. 

The convention pledged the union to 
a finish fight, alongside other rail 
unions, in the railway workers’ present 
drive for wage increases. 


> The largest convention in its history 
was held recently by the California 
State Federation of Labor. The con- 
clave was staged in San Francisco. 

More than 1,500 delegates studied 
and acted on scores of resolutions, 
many of them of national importance. 

In a hard-hitting address to the 
convention California’s Governor Ol- 
son condemned the reactionary enemies 
of labor. He urged unions to arm 
themselves for “full battle” with un- 
friendly legislators. 


> Wholehearted support of the national 
defense program was expressed by 
delegates to the first biennial conven- 
tion of the United Cement, Lime and 
Gypsum Workers International Union, 
in session recently in Columbus, Ohio. 
President William Schoenberg, in 
an interesting address to the conven- 
tion, described the progress the union 
has been making, explained the impor- 
tant role it is playing in defense and 
revealed its hopes for the future. 


NEW UNIONS 


> Federal unions chartered in recent 
weeks: Local 22863, Federal Labor 
Union, Bowling Green, Ohio ; 22864, 
Federal Labor Union, Milwaukee; 
22865, Federal Labor Union, Kenne- 
wick, Wash.; 22866, Mine and Mill 





Memorial to Andrew Furuseth, 
emancipator of U. S. seamen 


Workers, Ajo, Ariz. ; 22867, Federal 
Labor Union, Washington, D. C.; 
22868, Office Employes, Knoxville, 
Tenn. ; 22869, Federal Labor Union, 
Winona, Minn.; 22870, Insurance 
Agents, Greenville, S. C.; 22871, 
Blast Furnace Workers, Holt, Ala.; 
22872, Insurance Agents, Anderson, 
Ind. ; 22873, Insurance Agents, New 
Orleans; 22874, Insurance Agents, 
Petersburg, Va.; 22875, Office Em- 
ployes, Eau Claire, Wis.; 22876, 
Chemical Workers, Columbus, Ohio; 
22878, Federal Labor Union, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; 22879, Federal Labor 
Union, Waltham, Mass. ; 22880, Beet 
Sugar Refinery Employes, Blissfield, 
Mich.; 22881, Federal Labor Union, 
Lawton and Mattawan, Mich. ; 22882, 
Federal Labor Union, Winchester, 
Va.; 22883, Federal Labor Union, 
Whitman, Mass. ; 22884, Flour, Feed 
and Cereal Workers, Decatur, IIl.; 
22885, Federal Labor Union, Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; 22886, Railway Patrolmen, 
Kansas City, Mo.; 22887, Federal 
Labor Union, Marseilles, Ill. ; 22888, 
Aluminum Workers, Longview, 
Wash.; 22889, Chemical Workers, 
Tulsa, Okla.; 22890, Federal Labor 
Union, Portsmouth, N. H.; 22891, 
Office Employes, New Orleans; 
22892, Federal Labor Union, Spring- 
field, Mass.; 22893, Mill Workers, 
Morenci, Ariz.; 22894, Flour, Feed 
and Cereal Workers, Billings, Mont. ; 
22895, Office Employes, Sandusky, 
Ohio; 22896, Federal Labor Union, 
Marshfield, Wis.; 22897, Federal 
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Labor Union, Pittsburgh; 22898, 


Federal Labor Union, Santa Ana, 
Calif.; 22899, Office Employes, Hi- 
wassee Dam, N. C.; 22900, Office 
Employes, Marshfield, Ore.; 22901, 
Wholesale Beer Salesmen, New Haven, 
Conn. ; 22902, Insurance Agents, Au- 
gusta, Ga.; 22903, Federal Labor 
Union, Summit, N. J.; 22904, Office 
Employes, Memphis, Tenn.; 22905, 
Federal Labor Union, Chicago ; 22906, 
Office Employes, Louisville; 22907, 
Federal Labor Union, Piney River, 
Va.; 22908, Federal Labor Union, 
Santa Rita, N. M.; 22909, Editorial 
Association, Pensacola, Fla.; 22910, 
Grain Processors, Kingfisher, Okla. ; 
22911, Dried Fruit and Nut Packers, 
Modesto, Calif.; 22912, Water Tend- 
ers, Cattle Handlers and Miscellaneous 
Helpers, Kern County, Calif.; 22913, 
Office Employes, Morenci, Ariz.; 
22914, Miners, Globe-Miami, Ariz. ; 
22915, Federal Labor Union, Frank- 
fort, Ind.; 22916, Office Employes, 
Port Angeles, Wash. ; 22917, Alumi- 
num Workers, Lister, Ala.; 22918, 
Beet Sugar Refinery Employes, Nyssa, 


Ore.; 22919, Federal Labor Union, 
Swartz, La.; 22920, Federal Labor 
Union, Coshocton, Ohio ; 22921, Fed- 
eral Labor Union, Pittsburgh ; 22922, 
Phosphate Miners, Conda, Idaho; 
22923, Lead Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers, East St. Louis, Ill. ; 22924, Metal, 
Mine and Mill Workers, Boulder 
County, Colo. ; 22925, Tar and Chem- 
ical Workers, Montreal ; 22926, Office 
Employes, Coffeyville, Kan.; 22927, 
Federal Labor Union, Dubuque, Iowa ; 
22928, Federal Labor Union, Litch- 
field, Ill. ; 22929, Quicksilver Miners, 
Sutherlin, Ore.; 22930, Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, Silverton, Colo. ; 
22931, Office Employes, Kodiak, 
Alaska; 22932, Railway News Serv- 
ice and Sales Workers, Los Angeles; 
22933, Federal Labor Union, New 
London, Conn. ; 22934, Metallic Cas- 
ket Workers, New Orleans; 22935, 
Beet Sugar Refinery Employes, Shel- 
ley, Idaho; 22936, Be >t Sugar Refin- 
ery Employes, Idaho Falls, Idaho; 
22937, Federal Labor Union, Hono- 
lulu; 22938, Industrial Plant Fire 
Fighters, Seattle; 22939, Smelter 


Building Trades Parley 


(Continued from Page 21) 


for the settlement of jurisdictional dis- 
putes and not to permit any future 
vacancy in that position to remain un- 
filled for more than thirty days. By 
the terms of this resolution the new 
referee will be paid on a per diem basis 
instead of receiving an annual salary. 

The convention unanimously ap- 
proved a recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Organization that the dele- 
gates, upon their return home, make 
careful surveys in their respective 
cities of the need for buildings and map 
comprehensive plans “which may pro- 
vide employment for your members 
when this emergency comes to an end.” 

The committee also recommended 
that local building trades councils es- 
tablish special committees to combat 
energetically the inexcusable attempts 
of the C.I.O. to undermine the estab- 
lished building trades organizations. 
This recommendation was also en- 
dorsed by a unanimous vote. 

John P. Coyne, president of the 
department, and Herbert Rivers, sec- 
retary-treasurer, were reelected. As 
vice-presidents the convention selected 
the following: 

First vice-president, L. P. Lindelof, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers; second vice-presi- 
dent, Richard J. Gray, Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers International 
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Union; third vice-president, William 
J. McSorley, Wood, Wire and Metal 
Lathers; fourth vice-president, Daniel 
J. Tobin, Brotherhood of Teamsters ; 
fifth vice-president, William L. Hutch- 





Harry C. Bates (right) and R. J. Gray headed Bricklayers’ delegation 


Workers, Henryetta, Okla.; 22949, 
Federal Labor Union, Savannah, Ga,; 
22941, Federal Labor Union, Omaha; 
22942, Chemical Workers, Sheffield, 
Ala.;: 22943, Cottonseed Oil Mill 
Workers, Greenville, Tex.; 22944, 
Beet Sugar Refinery Employes, Black- 
foot, Idaho; 22945, Federal Labor 
Union, Peoria, Ill.; 22946, Federal 
Labor Union, Gadsden, Ala.; 22947, 
Insurance Agents, Lynchburg, Va; 
22948, Cannery Workers, Winches- 
ter, Va.; 22949, Federal Labor Union, 
Galveston; 22950, Federal Labor 
Union, Gamboa, Canal Zone; 2295], 
Chemicai Workers, Jersey City; 
22952, Wire and Corrugated Glass 
Workers, St. Louis; 22953, ‘Cotton- 
seed Oil Workers, Cairo, Ill. ; 22954, 
Laboratory Workers, Glenview, IIL; 
22955, Federal Labor Union, Perth 
Amboy, N. J.; 22956, Federal Labor 
Union, Peekskill, N. Y.; 22957, 
Grain Processors, Fort Worth Tex.; 
22958, Aluminum Workers, St. Louis; 
22959, Federal Labor Union, Upton, 
Wyo.; 22960, Office Employes, Ra- 
cine, Wis. 


eson, United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners; sixth vice-president, 
Robert Byron, Sheet Metal Workers; 
seventh vice-president, George Master- 
ton, United Association of Plumbers 
and Steamfitters ; eighth vice-president, 
Edward J. Brown, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
The convention was held in the 
Olympic Bowl of the Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle, on October 1, 2 and 3. 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


Thanktul and Proud 


a. thirty young people of the El- 
more Junior Union sat along the 
big table, talking and laughing. The 
girls were tastefully dressed, the boys 
neatly turned out. 

“Hi there, pal, where did you get 
that tie?” inquired Jack Turner of Phil 
Lapham, giving Phil’s cravat a play- 
ful yank. 

“Hey, don’t be so nosey,” Phil re- 
turned. “It’s got the union label, 
hasn’t it?” 

“IT should hope so,” 
“Where did you get it? 
looker.” 

“IT bought it from a union clerk in a 
good union store,” Phil assured him. 

Dorothy Turner, who was sitting 
next to her brother, broke in at this 
point. 

“Did you know that the little shop 
down near school is going to be or- 
ganized?” she asked. 

“How come ?’’ demanded Phil. 
“We've never been able to do anything 
with them.” 

“Well, you see,” explained Dorothy, 
“they wondered why they didn’t get 
any of the school crowd in there even 
after they stocked up on the stuff we 
like. One evening Mr. Butler asked 
me what was the matter, and I just 
told him we go to union stores only and 
always try to buy things bearing the 
union label. Honestly, he didn’t know 
straight up about the trade union 
movement.” 

“T’'ll bet he does now,” observed 
another Junior Unionist. 

“Well, if he doesn’t it isn’t because 
he hasn’t been told,” Susan Van Horn 
declared. “But changing the subject, 
did you ever see such a pretty banquet 
table? I think it’s wonderful that we 
have established this custom.” 

“Meaning what?” asked Ben Gold- 
farb, who was visiting around the 
table. 

“Meaning this custom of our Junior 
Union having an annual Thanksgiving 
banquet,” responded Susan. 

“You’re right,” agreed Ben enthusi- 
astically. “I never had a better time 
in my life than I had at last year’s 
affair, and this looks just as good.” 

Before long all the guests were 


said Jack. 
It’s a good 


seated. There was a short blessing 
and after the singing of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” a delicious turkey 
dinner was served by efficient union 
waiters. 

At the conclusion of the meal Harry 
Jarvis, the Junior Union president, 
took over as master of ceremonies. He 
introduced the three speakers scheduled 
for short addresses, and then an- 
nounced the hit of the evening. Mary 
March and Jack Turner and several 
others had slipped away during the 
oratory and now they reappeared in 
costume and makeup. They presented 
a series of tableaux showing the bene- 
fits of belonging to a trade union. 

One scene depicted the relief that a 
sick benefit check brought to a family 
whose breadwinner had been unable to 
work for many weeks. The little 
family was enabled to purchase food 
and clothing with the benefit money 
paid over to them. 

Another tableau vividly demonstrated 
the advantage of uniting to ask for a 
wage increase. 

There were two patriotic scenes. 
One showed Miss American Labor 
buying defense. stamps and the other 
was built around the union label. The 
finale depicted organized labor, under 
the banner of the American Federation 
of Labor, standing at attention before 
Old Glory, answering the call to duty 
as never before. 

“How splendid, how very splendid 
this is!” said Mr. Kenyon to Mr. Van 
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Horn, the president of the Central La- 
bor Council. “Just think! Our trade 
union ideals and aspirations will live 
forever in the hearts of these young 
people. And when it is time to pass 
on to them their rightful responsibili- 
ties as men and women, wage-earners 
and trade unionists, they will be able 
to take up their duties with confidence, 
with a sense of knowing what it’s all 
about.” 

“T surely envy them,” said Mr. Van 
Horn. “When I was a kid, I didn’t 
know what it was all about, and it took 
me some little time to feel that I was 
competent to speak about organized 
labor. But these youngsters—why, I'll 
wager any one of them could get up 
and make a pretty fair speech on labor 
today.” 

“Yes,” agreed Mr. Kenyon. “And 
what that young presiding officer said 
about labor and national defense was 
most significant of the high morale 
which we here in this country feel, 
even in the dark days we are experienc- 
ing.” 

Mr. Van Horn motioned in the di- 
rection of Susan. 

“See that girl yonder?” he asked. 
“She’s my brother Tom’s girl. Her 
name is Susan. One of the brightest 
youngsters and wrapped up heart and 
soul in her Junior Union.” 

“Well, as I see it,” summed up Mr. 
Kenyon, “we certainly have a lot to be 
thankful for in this country. And after 
being here this evening I can join most 
heartily in feeling grateful for the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
great good it is doing every day. I 
feel that America is safe with the 
patriotic and wholehearted support 
the A. F. of L. is giving the national 
defense program.” 

“Hello, Uncle Jim,” greeted Susan 
as she came running up. “Are you 
having a good time?” 

“Very much so, thanks,” declared 
her uncle. “And you?” 

“Oh, yes!’ replied Susan with a 
smile. “It’s almost over for tonight, 
but hasn’t it been wonderful?’ Then 
she added, soberly: “And aren’t you 
thankful we live in America? I am. 
Thankful and proud!” 
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If you have a gift problem, wouldn’t you like to 
solve it easily, inexpensively, and at the same time 
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more widespread understanding of and sympathy 
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